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EDITORIAL. 











MORAL CULTURE. 


The opinion obtains that moral culture is the result of 
an appreciation of certain truths called religious. 

Without doubt the religious idea is the basis of all 
moral feeling. The feeling that an act should be done 
because it is right, is a moral feeling. Whether every 
feeling of right refers to some extraneous source of right- 
eousness is a question upon which we have very earnest 
convictions, but as a teacher, we find ourselves limited to 
the practical application of the existing moral sentiment 
in the every-day duties of life. We do not feel called 
upon to decide ex cathreda respecting the derivation of 
this feeling, but, looking upon the living world around 
us, we recognize the existence of great fundamental 
truths, such as personal accountability and obligation to 
do right. 

Right is well defined. The influence of Christian civili- 
zation, in our opinion, has been such that the truth ex- 
pressed in the grand formula, “ Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you,” has universal con- 
scious or unconscious assent. The result is, that at least 
one-half of the moral duty of men is clearly understood 
and indisputably admitted. 

This half embraces what is called common morality. 
It comprehends in its category such virtues as truthful- 
ness, honesty, industry and kindness. 

The need of the inculcation of such principles is freely 
admitted, yea, earnestly insisted upon. The only question 
is respecting methods. 

In common with our earnest, conscientious fellow teach- 
ers, we agree that we should demand faithful work, that 
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receive its reward, and wrong doing should be followed 
by punishment, and that in the reprehension of wrong 
doing, or in excitation to right doing, the fear of the 
Supreme Being should be urged as a motive. This can 
be done, as it is done every day in business life, without 
offense to any one’s sense of justice or propriety. 

The great objection has been to formal acts of worship. 
One portion of the American people believe that every 
man is his own priest, and that he can have access di- 
rectly to the ear of God. With them the preacher is a 
minister, devoted, it is true, but not separate; the other 
portion believe that the priest is a vicar of God, author- 
ized to speak to and for him. It is held that the conduct 
of formal religious exercises, of right, should not fall into 
unconsecrated hands, and that acts of prayer, reading the 
Bible, etc., are acts of formal religious worship which, 
therefore, should belong to the priests, who alone can 
offer sacrifice. 

As a teacher, we are not concerned with the correctness 
of either form of belief, nor ure we called upon to decide 
respecting the conscience of the professors of either. We 
find the two divergent ideas, recognize them as irreconcil- 
able and lawful, and follow what we conceive to be our 
duty in the case. 

We are pleased to note, in this connection, that Arch- 
bishop PurcE.i, of Cincinnati, has taken occasion to 
rebuke the partisan out-cry against the public schools. 
At the recent commencement of St. Xavier College, one 
of the graduates took advantage of the occasion to in- 
dulge ina diatribe against the public school system. His 
Reverence distinctly contradicted the assertion that “ the 
schools are godless;” while they had not as much re- 
ligious teaching as he thought necessary, nevertheless 
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they were doing a good work and were worthy of com- 
mendation; many of the best teachers in the Catholic 
schools had been taught in the public schools. 

These words, coming from a prelate of such eminence 
and known ability, are very significant. We hope they 
foreshadow a better state of things. Is it a boast of 
Protestants that persons trained in the public sehools will 
not make good Catholics? If this question is answered 
in the affirmative, the Catholic will not be slow to find it 
out, and would not act in accordance with his professed 
religious belief did he not try to remedy the supposed 
evil. But purely secular knowledge does not made a man 
the less a Catholic, if we are to judge from the examples 
before us in the learned world. 

The schools should be conducted in such a way as to 
give no sectarian bias. Let the instruction be purely 
secular and moral; let no sectarian instruction be injected 
into the system, and then there can be no reasonable cause 
of complaint. The principles of righteousness or moral- 
ity are the common property of the civilized world; no 
sect, no party enjoys a monopoly of them, and they may, 
and should be, generally taught. 


PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. 





The study of grammar belongs to that age when the 
logical faculties of the mind are fully developed. The 
subtile relations of ideas which constitute the greater part 
of English grammar, are beyond the powers of the un- 
developed mind. The repeated assertion that grammar is 
not a practical study is based upon the fact, that few who 
study this branch ever appear to realize any practical 
benefit from it. Thousands of youth every year learn the 
formule used in parsing and classify words with some 
degree of profit and skill; but few, however, comprehend 
the subject; they get the letter, but are supremely uncon- 
scious of the living truth which underlies the formule. 

The antediluvian methods of instruction employed in 
this branch hinder, rather than help, the mind. The 
rules and definitions are the goal of every ambitious 
student, and his riper years are occupied in determining 
the factitious case of some noun maintaining an adverbial 
relation, rather than in obtaining a clear idea of the rela- 
tion itself. If he can safely say it is in the objective case, 
“without any governing word,” he is content. 

The English language has, to a great extent, sacrificed 
case form, and substituted posztion. As the race became 
more intelligent, the adventitious aids of inflection be- 
came less and less a necessity. Day by day, with slow 
but certain progress, the spoken language is yielding to 
the demands of utility. Who says, “I know whom you 
mean”? I know who you mean is the popular form of 
expression, and is found in the mouths of the best speak- 
ers. While the public mind is disregarding these husks 
of language, the school-master, with his eyes closed to the 
permanent advance made in thought power by the people, 
is busy preserving the fossilized forms, and building 
imaginary systems which the logic of every-day use is as 
fast demolishing. Is it not possible to throw a ray of 
light into this worse than Egyptian darkness? The at- 
tempt to teach analysis of sentences as a thing separate 
and distinct from parsing, has cast a deeper shade upon 


How can one parse unless he perceives the relations of 
words? What is perceiving the relations of words but 
analyzing ? 

All children have an intuitive knowledge of the relations 
of the words which they use in the simple sentences which 
make up theirconversation. If this is true, it follows that 
the first duty of the teacher is not to teach classification 
of words, but to render active these intuitive perceptions. 
Pupils of the second year can learn to distinguish the 
chief parts of a sentence, and for what certain words and 
phrases are used. This knowledge can, of course, be im- 
parted, and the instruction be thereby reduced to mere 
mechanical repetition; but it can, also, be developed. 

To put our ideas into a practical shape, we will suggest 
a course of exercises. Let the first school month of the 
second school year be devoted to making sentences (state- 
ments). At the end of this time, experience will have 
taught the pupil that he should “ Begin every statement with 
a capital letter, and end it with a period.” Thisrule can be 
elicited from the pupils and then committed to memory. 
As a further exercise in sentence-making, parts of sen- 
tences may be given and the pupils required to fill the 
ellipses, e. g. The man——wood. Boys——. The good 
boy will——. Lists of subjects to be supplied with predi- 
cates, and predicates to be provided with subjects, may be 
written upon the blackboard, dashes indicating the ellipsis. 
Pupils take great delight in writing these exercises upon 
their slates. Great care must be taken lest pupils, in the 
attempt to produce a great number of exercises, fall into 
a habit of careless, mechanical execution. Many persons, 
by permitting their classes to write these exercises with- 
out due care, counteract the good influence of the writing 
lesson proper. 

These exercises should consist of every variety of ex- 
pression which the pupils use in theirconversation. Col- 
lections of words which will make a sentence can be 
given, e. g., plays cat with mouse little The .. Here are the 
materials of a sentence which can be arranged by the 
pupils. The foregoing exercises will occupy the time 
of the second month. 

For the third month, introduce the “ Question sentence,” 
and its sign?. This requiresa definition of the previous 
sentence, which is a “ Telling (declarative) sentence!” An 
exercise similar to that of the second month’s work may 
be given, both kinds of sentences being used. In addition 
to the above, the “ Name words, or nouns,” should now be 
distinguished. Let the pupils make lists of the names of 
things found in the school room; in a dining room; ina 
car, etc.; they should be taught to write and spell these 
words. A convenientmethod of marking nouns is to draw 
a straight line beneath them. Here it is necessary to call 
attention to the names which enable us to distinguish one 
person or thing from another of the same kind. This may 
be done in some such way as follows: Arrange upon the 
table several books. Teacher.—John, you may bring me 
a book. John brings it. Teacher—You did not bring me 
the one which I wanted. Try again. John brings an- 
other. Teacher—Not right yet; who can tell what is the 
matter? Mary—You did not tell him which book to 
bring. TYeacher—Right. John, bring me a Dictionary. 
Is the Dictionary a book? Mary.—Yes. Teacher —(Show- 
tng a Spelling beok) Shall I call this a Dictionary? Mary. 





this valley of shadows. 





—No sir. TYeacher—Why? Mary.—Because that is not 
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its name. T'eacher—What word helped you to know 
which book I wanted. John.—Dictionary. Teacher— 
Could you tell when I said bring me a book? John.—No 
sir. Teacher.—A word which tells the particular thing, 
place or person, we call a propernoun. Definition: Prop- 
er nouns are the names of particular persons, places or 
things. Rule: Always begin a Proper noun with a cap- 
ital letter. Pronounce a list of nouns and let the pupils 
select the proper nouns. This work will be amply suffi- 
cient to occupy the time for the remaining two months of 
the first term. In our next issue we will continue this 
course of lessons. We may be permitted to remark that 
this is not a fancy sketch, wrought out of our brain, but 
is living reality taken from the every-day work of a 
school room. 


——_—__--ge > —_—__—_ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual meeting of this Association was held 
at Minneapolis, August 3rd, 4th and 5th. The attendance 
was, as usual, large, notwithstanding the fact that the 
location of the place of meeting demanded an unusual 
amount of travel from eastern and southern members. 

Our limits forbid an exhaustive review of the proceed- 
ings. A few salient points only can be touched upon; 
the volume of “Proceedings,” soon to be issued, should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes the freshest and 
most advanced thoughts upon education. 

Transit.—The fame of the beauty of Minnesota scenery 
no doubt attracted many. Minnehaha, St. Anthony, Fort 
Snelling, Lake Pepin, Lake Minnetonka,—who has not 
heard their praises for years? Who has not been told 
that an education was imperfect which had not included 
the Upper Mississippi, with Maiden’s Rock, and Robbers’ 
Roost, and Frontenac? So the cars and boats were 
crowded with enthusiastic sight-seekers, as well as with 
enthusiastic educators. The travelers by railroad were 
delivered promptly at their destination; but those who 
embarked on the Mississippi river steamers, in order to 
enjoy its scenery to the full, had ample time to contem- 
plate the appearance of the bottom of the river as well 
as of its banks. The mighty stream, full to overflowing 
in its lower course, was scarcely navigable above. One 
party, which included Superintendent Harris, President 
of the Association, and many other St. Louis delegates, 
left St. Louis by steamer on Wednesday, July 28th. Their 
number was augmented at various points on the river, at 
Louisiana, Mo.; at Keokuk, Davenport, Dubuque, etc. 
But, as the number of delegates increased, the supply of 
water decreased. The large steamer was abandoned for a 
smaller one; and this for one still smaller; and this for 
another smaller still. Those whose duties rendered it 
imperative that they should be in Minneapolis promptly, 
were compelled to exchange the steamer for the locomo- 
tive. President Harris, and others, abandoned the river 
at McGregor, on Sunday night. Others left at Red Wing; 
others at Hastings, and the remainder, who adhered to 
the steamers, reached Minneapolis on Thursday morning, 
scarcely in time for the morning session. 

WELCOME.—The heartiest welcome that the Association 
has ever received was from Minneapolis. Carriages were in 
waiting apon the arrival of every train, which conveyed 
the travelers, free, to the headquarters of the Association. 





Here the committee welcomed them and assigned as 
as many as were willing, to private families, who received 
them as they might have received the oldest and dearest 
of friends. No attention was wanting. The formal wel- 
comes of the Mayor of the City and the Governor of the 
State, fervent as they were, were no exaggeration of the 
kind feeling which everywhere prevailed. 

A portion of Wednesday was devoted to an excursion 
to Minnehaha, and the delegates were loud in their 
praises of the beauty of that celebrated water-fall and of 
the charming scenery and invigorating atmosphere of 
Minnesota. Many of them remained till Saturday, devot- 
ing themselves to Lakes Minnetonka, Como and Calhoun, 
to Fountain Cave, Bridal Veil, etc. 

PERSONNEL.—While many of the faces, familiar from 
constant attendance upon the meetings of the Association, 
were not seen, many new ones kept the number good. A 
few of the most prominent names are here given: 

College Presidents and Professors —MAacoun, of Iowa; 
Tappan, of Ohio; Fotwe.i, of Minnesota; REap, of 
Missouri: OuNry, of Michigan; Cxiapp, of Illinois; 
CAMPBELL, of Minnesota. 

Superintendents—GIi.son, of South Carolina; SHANNON, 
of Missouri: ABERNETHY, of Iowa; ReEp, of Maryland; 
Errer, of Illinois; Pickarp, of Chicago; Pickrerr, of 
Memphis; Harris, of St. Louis; Hancock, of Dayton; 
Rickorr, of Cleveland; HkENpERsoN, of Frankfort; 
Tous Ley, of Minneapolis; Gove, of Denver. 

Normal School Teachers.—PuEwrs, of Minnesota; ALLYN, 
of Illinois; Banpwin, of Missouri; Miss Latrnrop, of 
Ohio; Sattspury and ALBEE, of Wisconsin; Hagar, of 
Massachusetts; Brooks, of Pennsylvania. 

Other prominent men were E. E. Wurre and W. D. 
HENKLE, of Ohio; J. H. Frencu, of Vermont; Hoyr, of 
Wisconsin; Rouurs, of Missouri; J. B. Merwin, of 
Missouri. 

ParERS AND Discusstons.—Many valuable, and some 
very lengthy, papers were read. It is not doing injustice 
to others to say that the best received, most talked-of and 
most complimented paper, was that of Supt. Prokarp, of 
Chicago, on “ What Shall We Do With the Boys?” which 
appears in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Prof. PHELPs’ paper, on Normal Schools, elicited con- 
siderable discussion. Much warmth of feeling was 
shown, not against Normal Schools, but against the ig- 
norance and conceit of many of their graduates. The 
defenders of the schools showed an equal amount of heat 
in their support, and the discussion was intensely interest- 
ing, and even exciting, though never for a moment exceed- 
ing the bounds of strict parliamentary decorum. The 
conclusion, if there were any, seemed to be, that no mill, 
however good, could convert corn into wheat flour; that 
professional training should not be based upon a slight 
academic foundation. 

The paper of Miss WILLARD, of Evanston, upon “The 
Relation of the Teacher to the Reforms of the Day,” 
was most admirable, and the discussion which followed 
was, perhaps, the most practical of ail, involving the cult- 
ure, character and personal habits of the teacher, the 
character of the books and pictures for sale in the stores 
and placed in the Sunday-school and other libraries, ete. 
The discussion was closed by E. E. Wurirn, of Ohio, 
in an exhaustive dissertation upon the effects of evil 
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literature upon the minds of the young, an effort which a 
prominent lawyer of the city pronounced perfect in mat- 
ter and arrangement. 

The paper of Lieut.- ScHENcK presented the advantages 
of the study of military service in its best possible light. 
It was well received. Space forbids anything more than 
a list of the papers read, which is here given, as fol:ows: 


The Military Sciences in Colleges and Universities.—By 
Lieut. A. D. ScHEnck, U. 8. A., lowa University. 

Families, Past and Present—By Prof. Louis FELMERI, 
Klausenberg University, Austria. 

Caste in Hducation—By A. P. Marsixz, Supt. of 
Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

The Relation of Art to Hducation—By Miss Grace C. 
Brss, of St. Louis High School. 

Full Orbed Hducation—By Dr. J. R. Bucwanan, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Public Schools in the South—By LkEoN TROUSDALE, 
Supt. of Schools of Tennessee. 

Language Teaching.—By H. F. Harrineron, Supt 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

Professional Education of Teachers—By Miss DELIA 
Laturop, of Cincinnati. 

Necrology of the Association—By JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
of Boston, Mass. 

What shall we do with the Boys?—By Hon. J. L. Pick 
ARD, Supt. Schools, Chicago. 

Our Country Schools.—By W. F. PHEuPs, Winona, Minn 

The Organization of Hducation in Minnesota—By Wm 
W. Fo.wELt, President of Minnesota State University. 

The Relation of the Teacher to the Reforms of the Day.— 
By Miss Frances E. WILLARD, of Evanston, II. 

Comparative Orthoepy—By Prof. Sawyer, of Lawrence 
University, Wis. 

Bureau of Hducation—By E. E. Wuite, of Ohio. 

Condition and Prospects of Education in the South—By 
H. A. M. HENDERSON, Supt. Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 

C1iosE.— This very imperfect report of the meeting 
would be inexcusably defective were mention not made of 
the closing address by Supt. Tous.ry, of Minneapolis, of 
which the following, taken from The Minneapolis Tribune, 
is but an imperfect report: 

Supt. TousLEy was then called upon, and appeared 
upon the stage amidst applause. He had been asked to 
speak this evening, and he had immediately proceeded 
home and rumaged his portfolio for an extemporaneous 
speech which would cover this occasion. He found that 
he had experienced this week an infusion of new wine, 
and it’s always dangerous to put such stuff in old bottles. 
He then attempted to write something fresh, but his ears 
thundered with questions like these: Have you found the 
place to whiclr you have been assigned? Have you an 
omnibus ticket? Has the mail been distributed ? etc., 
etc. In this confused and jumbled condition, he threw 
himself on the emergency of the moment. A man at the 
fire the other night explained to him that a conflagration 
always brought a breeze. Now, Mr. President, why did 
you come up here? Are there any laws of a spiritual 
meteorology in obedience to which this Convention moves ? 
Did you recognize the existence of an educational vacuum 
this way, and have you rushed to fill it? In reference to 
the first question there may be some doubt—as regards 
the second, he was prepared to give the emphatic response, 
that we are exceeding full. 


We always want to see a thing—to know what it does 
before we give the term. Now, if I were to name this 
body, I should call it a Gigantic Educational Ganglion— 
a sort of pedagogical, cerebro-spinal centre—and if we 





have not been in working communication with this conti. 
nental, psychological generator, we trust in future that 
our movements will show that the attachment has been 
made complete. [Applause.] 

It is said that in desert and rainless regions, the inhabit- 
ants are compelled to go far in search of some benignant 
stream, and the traveler never fails to meet the pilgrim, 
carrying some skin with which to carry back the precious 
liquid. To how many of us has this Association proved 
a stream—a fountain of inspiration, and how many an 
educational calf skin has here been filled ?—(immense 
applause: in which the speaker kept talking, and we 
joined and lost the remarks.) But amidst the roars of 
laughter we heard the speaker pay a high compliment to 
Prof. Cuas. Marsa, to whose urbanity and efforts much of 
the success of this entertainment was due.) And now, my 
friends, continued the speaker, I must say good-bye. This 
does not mean, clear out—disappear—haste—riddance, 
etc., but I gather up all the thousand kindly impulses of 
our citizens in this gem-city of the northwest, and fling 
them back to you in that full sentence from which good- 
bye is the queer contraction—God be with you! Yes, my 
friends, God be with you, and as we welcomed you at your 
incoming, we would pronounce upon you at your out- 
going our kindliest benedictions. Go forth, my comrades 
in the grandest army of which history boasts. An army 
that holds in its clutch the destinies of empires and the 
progress of the race. We are utterly unable to produce 
all of this speech, but the demand for some full report of 
it was so urgent that we have done what we could. 

(The reporter was obliged to stop and laugh during this 
speech, and was, therefore, unable to note the point rela- 
tive to the “frog story,” and to take down the “hit” 
deducted thereby from the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
The reference to the Convention as the sentence, President 
Harris as the Capital letter, and the speaker as the period, 
is also omitted for the same reason. Those present will 
remember the points.) 

Supt. Tousley’s speech “ brought down the house,” and 
was the happy point of the whole Convention. Such a 
storm of demonstrative applause followed that he was 
compelled to respond to the encore by picking up the 
bouquets showered upon the stage, and by making a bow 
after the style that he was in the habit of teaching the 
High School pupils. 

“SpE Suows.’—The meetings of the association are 
always largely attended by the agents of the different pub- 
lishing houses who, weeks in advance, engage the best 
rooms in the best hotels, and display their wares to the 
best advantage. These agents usually receive their full 
share of abuse, in one way or another. Some of them are 
sometimes so enthusiastic as to encroach upon the hours 
and rooms of the Association. But the great majority of 
them are gentlemen who, while devoted to the interests of 
their respective houses, are really forwarding the cause 
of education. No one can examine the text books dis- 
played by them without being benefited. The teachers 
from the rural districts, especially, who are deprived of 
the advantages of the large cities, can be greatly profited 
by even a cursory examination of the books, apparatus, 
charts, etc., which may be found at any large educational 
gathering. 

Two of these “side shows,” unique in their character, 
attracted constant crowds of visitors. One was the collec- 
tion of casts by Prof. Henry A. WARD, representing ex- 
tinct animals, celebrated minerals, organs of the human 
body, etc. This collection was purchased for the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at a cost of $1,000. The other was the 
exhibition by L. Prane & Co., of industrial drawings by 
public school pupils in various cities. The following is 
taken from the St. Paul Pioneer Press : 

One of the most interesting and instructive features ot 
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the meeting of the National Teachers’ Association at 
Minneapolis, is the exhibition of industrial drawings in 
the rooms recently occupied by Buarnard’s Business Col- 
lege, in Harrison block. The great numbers who visit 
the exhibition are delighted and surprised at the display, 
which is made up of drawings from the public schools of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Newton and Syracuse; also 
from the State Normal Art School for the training of 
teachers, and from the free evening drawing schools for 
workmen, in Massachusetts. The specimens cover in- 
structions from the lowest classes in the primary schools 
to designs in color for various manufactures, and working- 
drawing for mechanics. 

It is an exhibition of ordinary every-day school work 
in the different grades, and, of course, some of it is more 
or less defective. Very many are original designs; some 
of the designs have advanced one or two stages; others 
are complete and ready to be used in manufactures. One, 
a design for a desk, has been sold, bringing the student 
seventy-five dollars. 

Whoever begins his examination with the primary 
school work, and continues it, step by step, will see that 
there is a logical advancement from the first line in the 
primary school, to the historic ornament and applied de- 
sign in color. The beginning prophesies of the end. The 
picture element occupies a very subordinate place, though 
that is not ignored in the advanced work. Because the 
industrial character of the display is so marked it by no 
means follows that it is the less artistic. 


The meeting at Minneapolis was one long to be remem- 
bered. The beauty of the scenery, the hearty welcome of 
the citizens, the excellence of the papers, the interest of 
the discussions and the pleasure of meeting old friends 
and forming new aquaintances, have left impressions not 
soon to be effaced. 


—— 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





THE FEELING between the Normal men and the anti- 
Normal men at the National Association seemed very 
strong, and at times quite bitter. The one extreme was 
that no one should be allowed to teach in a public school 
unless he held a Normal diploma; the other, that no one 
should be allowed to teach if he did hgld such a diploma. 
Both are wrong. A Normal diploma amounts to nothing, 
any more than a college diploma. The claim of the 
Normal graduate that he is a first-class teacher by virtue 
of his Normal diploma is as ridiculous as would be the 
claim of an A. B. that he is a first-class scholar by virtue 
of his “ sheepskin.” 

There are three things necessary to the successful 
teacher: 1. Good natural ability. 2. A fair education. 
8. Experience; or, in its stead, normal training. When 
normal schools endeavor to confer the third of these 
three upon a person who lacks the other two, the result 
must be a failure. And this is what they have tried to 
do in very many instances; and, as a result, they have 
suffered in reputation. This JourNAL has been accused 
of being hostile to Normal schools. The charge is un- 
just. Let the Normal schools elevate their standard of 
admission, refuse to do academic work and call it normal 
work, and become what they were designed to be, profes- 
sional schools, and they will have no stauncher advocate 
than this JournaL. It is true that some are doing this 
already, and others are striving for it. The academic 
work must be done; and in our Western States it fre- 
quently must be done in the Normal School. But it is 
academic work, nevertheless. 





The best teachers, as a class, in the Chicago schools are 
the graduates of the Chicago City Normal School. This 
school has had a two years’ course. Formerly, its pupils 
were admitted immediately upon graduation from the 
Grammar schools. <A few years ago the qualifications for 
admission were enlarged so as to include one year in the 
High School. Lately, the Normal course has been re- 
duced to one year, but none are admitted save High 
School graduates. This makes the Normal school strictly 
what it should be, a professional school. Its graduates 
have done admirable work in years gone by. All that 
they have lacked has been a broader culture, and this 
they are now to have. The Chicago Board has placed its 
Normal School upon a proper basis. But the Normal 
schools who turn loose upon the country men and women 
with insufficient training are endeavoring, whether they 
know it or not, to fill our profession as full of charlatans 
as the medical profession is full of quacks, and the legal 
full of shysters. 





A FIT OF THE BLUES. 


Teachers, like other mortals, occasionally have the 
“blues.” We make the following extract from a commu- 
nication from one who had evidently sunk deep in the 
slough of despond. It was written immediately upon the 
close of school, when the bow, long stretched to its ut- 
most tension, was suddenly unstrung. Some parts of it 
we omit, as too personal. 

“At last! The forty weeks of toil, as wearisome as the 
forty years in the wilderness, have again passed, bringing 
me to the shore of ten wecks’ rest. Of course I am glad! 
Does not the sudden relaxing of the tired organism pro- 
claim in unmistakable tones the need of rest? Glad? Is 
the prisoner glad when the dungeon gate is passed? Is 
the old dray horse glad when the heavy shafts drop, 
and the chafing harness is removed? Do I travel this 
summer? No; why should I? I need rest, not the toil 
of travel. Besides, it takes money to travel. I was sick 
the past winter, and a part of my salary was deducted 
during a portion of my illness, all of it the remainder of 
the time. Doctor’s bills consumed a month’s pay. I lost 
a dear friend, and was fined part of my salary for attend- 
ing the funeral. Travel, did yousay? No. I shall get 
no pay for the next fifteen weeks, and, with the strictest 
economy, will be in debt before the next pay day. How 
do I know I shall have another payday? There has been 
no re-election of teachers yet. I may not be wanted next 
year. ’Tis true, I have served faithfully for years, and, as 
far as I know, have given satisfaction; but I am growing 
old, the wrinkles and gray hairs are coming, and I may 
be displaced by a younger woman who has better health 
than mine. These schools are not infirmaries. I lost my 
health in the schools? Yes,I did. Overwork and foul 
air have aged me before my time. When I entered the 
schools ten years ago, I was healthy and vigorous. My 
health has been lost in the service. But what difference 
does that make to the Board of Education? Those who 
can do the work the best receive the appointments. Cor- 
porations have no souls, neither have city boards. When 
I show signs of weakening, I must yield to another. 
Have I not been extravagant in spending money? No. 
I commenced on four hundred and fifty dollars; then I 
received five hundred, and soon. I ran in debt the first 
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two years. Did you ever calculate what it costs you to 
live? Do you know what you spend every year? Well, 
you figure your expenses and you will be astonished. 
Travel! No. When I have rested a few days, I shall try 
to find employmentto aid in paying my vacation expenses. 
Then the Board is talking of reducing salaries. They 
propose to begin on those over a thousand dollars. But 
will they stop there? Salaries in Chicago are now two 
hundred less than in Boston, and three hundred less than 
in San Francisco. Travel? Yes; I will travel to San 
Francisco on the least encouragement. I will go to some 
country village where salaries are three-fourths and ex- 
penses one-half of what they are here. 

“You think I have a fit of the blues. I have; a long 
fit. I have worked here the ten best years of my life and 
have nothing to show for it. I do not even know whether 
I will be wanted here again. Yes, I have been successful. 
My classes are always promoted on a high average. But 
why does the Board keep us in suspense ? . * * 
Why this annual election of teachers? Are clerks, and 
book-keepers, and preachers, and policemen, and coach- 
men, and servant girls elected annually? Why does the 
Board give us this unnecessary anxiety ? * * * 
Why not tell us that our places are assured as long as we 
do our duty? Why torment us annually? Our principal 
told us not to have any fear; but what influence has he? 
He is but a creature of the Board, like the rest of us. I 
have known of principals being ‘dropped.’” And 
soon. But that is sufficient “de profundis.” We notice 
the writer’s name in the list of appointments, and trust 
that needed rest has improved her spirits. 


ee 


THE salaries of the Chicago school officials and teach- 
ers seem to be settled for the ensuing year. There is no 
reduction in the pay of Superintendent, Clerk, Assistant 
Clerk, Building Agent or Attorney. The Assistant Super- 
intendent is reduced from $2,750, to $2,500. The High 
School and Normal School Principals are not reduced. 
The weight of the reduction comes upon the Grammar 
School Principals, Head Assistants and High School As- 
sistants. All but four of the Grammar School Principals 
are reduced from $2,200, to $2,000. One is reduced to 
$1,800. This classification is based upon the number of 
rooms in their respective buildings. Head Assistants are 
reduced from $1,000, to $900. The High School Assist- 
ants are divided into three classes: $2,200, $2,000 and 
$1,000. The compensation of the great body of Gram- 
mar and primary School Assistants is unchanged. Most 
of the Primary School Principals are advanced from 
$1,100, to $1,200. 


THE annual attempt to induce GEoRGE HowLanp to 
leave the headship of the Chicago High School comes 
this year in the shape of a professorship in the new Lake 
Forest University. Last year a high salary was tried, 
nearly 100 per cent. greater than is paid by this city; this 
year a high-sounding title. The result is the same in 
both cases. Mr. How.anp prefers to remain at the head 
of the finest High School in the poorest High School 
building in the West. 

Ir was thought by many that the meeting at Minneap- 
olis would be scantily attended. But the receipts of the 
treasurer were in excess of those of any other meeting. 





THE most plucky trip that we hear of this vacation is 
that of Miss E. FLoreNcr Horne, of the Dore School, 
Chicago, who started for San Francisco, alone, yes, and 
reached if, alone, having enjoyed the journey exceedingly. 
Whether Miss H. will permit the Pacific to stop her west- 
ward flight, we know not; but can testify that the little 
lady has enough courage and enough good sense to take 
her unharmed to the court of his Celestial Majesty, if she 
were so disposed. Miss Herrick, another Dore School 
teacher, is in Europe. 

We honor the teachers who save enough from their 
meager salaries to make such trips. Their pupils, no less 
than themselves, reap the benefit. It would be a wise ex- 
penditure of money for every school board to send to 
Europe or California one-third of its corps of teachers 
every year. The results would tell on the instruction of 
those teachers for years afterwards. But such a method 
of disposing of taxes would consign to the basket the 
head of every school director engaged in it. In the happy 
days to come, when every one’s work shall be estimated 
at its true value, the teacher will be the pet and pride of 
the community. But, lady teachers, don’t wait for that 
time. Be the pet and pride of the first good and wue man 
who will make the necessary promises in the presence of 
the parson. 


In another column we give a brief sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Session of the National 
Educational Association. Such sketches are always un- 
satisfactory. In fact, no history, however full, can convey 
to the mind of a reader an adequate idea of the “ proceed- 
ings” of suchan assembly. The enthusiasm, the personal 
magnetism, a large part of the wit and humor of extem- 
pore speeches, repartees, discussions, can be appreciated 
only by the auditor. 

We regret that so few Chicago teachers were present, 
and can attribute the absence of Principals and Head 
Assistants only to the depressing effect of the heavy reduc- 
tion of salaries, which compels economy in every possible 
direction. But we, believe that money spent in this way 
is money well spent, and we urge, as we have done before, 
that the National Association be attended by all who 
possibly can. Save your pennies for next year. 


SELDOM is a single number of a journal favored with 
two such admirable papers as those of Mr. Pickarp and 
Miss WILLARD, to which we take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers. Read them both. They came 
from the hearts of two of our most earnest and able labor- 
ers in the cause of humanity. Their genial spirit will 
strengthen every true teacher in his approaching work, 
making him more tender, more thoughtful, more earnest. 

The paper of Mr. Hareut, on Tact, is from the pen of 
an experienced and successful! teacher, and is well worthy 
of careful perusal. Some of our readers, however, will 
differ with him in some particulars. 


IN CONVERSATION with several members of the Asso- 
ciation, who inquired about the success of the “ Chicago 
experiment,” we found the opinion prevailing that the 
suspensions for misconduct in the Chicago schools were 
very large: that suspension was always resorted to in- 
stead of punishment. So far from the truth is this, that 
the forthcoming Report of the Board will show fewer 
suspensions than under the regime of the rod. 
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An EaGoG-STRAORDINARY YoOuTH.—CLARENCE E. Cur- 
RAN, son of Mr. THEODORE CURRAN, of the firm of JoHn 
F. Henry, CuRRAN & Co., the well-known druggists, has 
one of the finest collections of eggs in the country; it 
consists of over six hundred varieties, to which additions 
of rare specimens are constantly being added. Youn 
CuRRAN, although only thirteen years of age, has cetained 
a thorough knowledge of birds and their young, and has 
stirred up the folks in Llewellyn Park, N. J., where he 
lives, to follow suit. The above must not be “set” down 
as a “hatched-up” story, for Curran, Jr., will be de- 
lighted to correspond with any one having rare varieties 
in his possession, with a view to exchange or purchase.— 
The Golden Age. 


On our recent visit to New York, when we became 
acquainted with Mr. “Muggins,” it was our privilege, 
as well as pleasure, to be the guest of Mr. THEODORE 
CuRRAN, and to inspect the collection of eggs, above men- 
tioned, and thus be convinced of what a truly enterprising 
boy can accomplish when he works with a will. Mr. 
CurRAN’s property in Llewellyn Park, on the verge of 
Orange mountain, N. J., is a delightful place—a little 
paradise—and the forest in the vicinity affords CLARENCE 
asplendid opportunity to carry on the work which so 
much interests him. It would not surprise us if, in time, 
he became one of the greatest naturalists of the age. 
There is little doubt what shall be done with this boy. It 
is to cultivate fully the talent which he has already so 
admirably developed. 

On acertain Mississippi River steamer, in the month 
of August, 1875, a party of educators were endeavoring to 
beguile the time by literary and dramatic exercises.” One 
of the number, one evening, was reciting Poe’s “ Raven,” 
in a very effective manner. As the eyes of his audience 
took the direction indicated by his outstretched arm, 
where the ill omened bird was supposed to be sitting 


On the pallid bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door, 


there was noticed, through the transom of the cabin, in- 
tent upon the speaker, the black, shining face of one of 
the cabin waiters: 

Only this, and nothing more. 

The coincidence had its effect. 

TuHE three Division High Schools of Chicago have been 
partially organized by the election of Messrs. SLocum, 
Baker and Hanrorp as principals. The assistants will 
probably be taken from the teachers of the High School 
classes. 

The election of Mr. Hanrorp to the North Division 
High School principalship causes a vacancy in the As- 
sistant Superintendency, which Mr. H. has filled since 
Mr. BrooMELt left it. This is a position coveted by but 
few of the principals. Messr. Krrx, Lewis and HANNAN 
are the only candidates among the principals of whom 
we hear, though others have been named in connection 
with the place by different members of the Board. Either 
of the three named would discharge the duties of the post 
satisfactorily. They are all first-class men; but we think 
they err in judgment when they aspire to the vacant 
office. 

THE boating mania has full possession of Cornell. No- 
tice these problems from the Professor of Mathematics of 
that University: 

1. In how many ways can the men in a college crew be 
seated in a boat? 

2. In how many ways can they be seated supposing one 
of the men cannot row on the starboard side? 





CONTRIBUTIONS AND SELECTIONS. 





HARVEST HASTE. 


Stand still, O Time! and, old world, move not; 
Hush thy breath to the faintest breeze! 

For stately reapers—our swift-winged ships— 
Are traversing golden seas! 


Stately reapers our fairy ships! 
And the waves of the golden sea, 

Which fall, in their wake, into gleaming sheaves, 
Our fairy fortunes shall be. 


Faithful! O gleaners, that follow afar ;— 
Truest, and first in his place, 

And swiftest of hand, as victor will crown; 
Tarry, O Time, for the race! 


Pause in thy smile, O favoring skies! 
Linger, O long summer day! 

And night, bring with thee thy fairest moon-light! 
Our ships still tarry away. 


Well the Harvest is done—breathe freely again, 
And haste, old world, on thy way; 

Frown, if ye will, O lowering skies! 
Our ships ride at anchor to-day. 


You may pass, O Time, for once beguiled! 
We’ve won in a race with thee! 
But the stake was bread, for the wide, wide world, 
Till other Harvests there be. 
—* No. 12.” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE BOYS #* 





*O, ‘tis a peerless boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.” 
—Shakespeare, Richard ITI. 

Thus sings the poet. But what are boysin prose? The 
physiologist will tell you that they belong to the kingdom 
Animalia, sub-kingdom Vertebrata, class Mammalia, order 
Bimana, etc., which being interpreted, is—an animal with 
a backbone, more or less flexible according to constitu- 
tion inherited or anger aroused, drawing his sustenance 
from the mother, sometimes even into the period of man- 
hood; having two hands fitted to seize whatewer attracts 
the eye, whether it be the bright flame, the gaudy picture, 
or the irised bubble for the child—the pretty toy, the lus- 
cious fruit or the glittering gold for the youth, and often 
without wise regard to the nice distinction that should be 
obse. ved between the meum and the tuum; hands fitted to 
hold firmly to a playmate’s top or marble, to a cat’s tail, 
to the limb of a tree, or the rungs of a ladder, if by so do- 
ing he can tease his friend or alarm his mamma; hands 
fitted to store away treasures in a pocket so capacious and 
so well filled as to suggest his classification among Mar- 
supialia—hands adapted to skillful use of the knife in 
carving initials, (his own or hers ), upon tree, fence panel 
or school desk—of the crayon and the pencil, through the 
use of which he is able to express his admiration or dis- 

ust—hands that can wield a bat, and thus permit him to 
Tispleg the color of his hose upon the diamond field, that 
can send a quiver along the fishing rod giving appearance 
of life to the alluring bait; that can guide the fleet pony’s 
course or dip well the oar; hands whose great value is 
recognized at meal times, and which would be missed 

reatly between meals—hands which in more compact 
orm may serve the purpose of defending outraged rights 





* An address delivered by Hon. J. L. Pickarp, of Chicago, before 
the National Educational Association, at Minneapolis, August 4th, 
1875. 
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or of maintaining the right of superiority of strength— 
hands too which may be beautifully helpful of mother, 
sister or friend in the discharge of those kind offices to 
which the worst boy is not at all times a stranger. These 
distinguished hands “ are removed,” as has been well said, 
“from the locomotive system and attached to the cephalic 
system,” that they may serve the head or the heart with 
readiness. We are thus brought to the psychologist who 
describes the boy as a germ full of possibilities, but need- 
ing sunshine, and moisture that it may grow to fruit- 


ge. 

While revolving in my mind a fit phrase for a suggested 
thought, I was instantly relieved of embarrasment as my 
eye fell upon an article by Miss Brackert in The New 
England Journal of Hducation, entitled ‘The Teacher in 
Dreamland.” In gratitude I shall quote occasionally, as 
it may suit the progress of my theme, the key to the whole 
being found in these words: ‘Children are in much the 
same state through all their childhood that we older peo- 
ple .are in when we dream. As with us when asleep, so 
with the child. He has no past nor future, but lives in a 
continual present. He would choose one bite of an apple 
to-day rather than a barrel full to-morrow. As he grows 
from childhood to manhood, he of course grows out of 
the imagination land and into that of comparison and 
judgment, as we do when we wake.” 

All the powers needed in the strong man are in existence 
in the boy. They are immature, not settled each to its 
proper place; not yet adjusted eaeh to the other; now one, 
now another, coming to the surface and challenging par- 
ticular attention, but under skillful direction developing 
processes which will articulate the parts and make in 
time a symmetrical whole, a living organism destined for 
noble uses. 

Hence, our inquiries are not complete until we have 
asked the instructor about our boys. The boy in school 
is an unsolved riddle to most teachers. The wise in- 
structor knows well the value of the restless longing of 
one, of the quick perception of another, of the inflam- 
mable temper of this one, of the perfect imperturbability 
of that one, of John’s conceit, of ‘Thomas’ self-distrust, of 
William’s impetuosity and of James’ sluggishness. He 
understands thoroughly the spring of Ben’s bubbling 
mirth, and the deep well of Isaac’s gloom. He expects 
diversity in tendencies and is not disappointed when one 
appears with the nine digits under perfect conmand in 
all possible instances, and another enveloped in a cipher. 
He will not be surprised to find one boy whocan marshal 
the trooping letters in the form demanded for any English 
word, while another makes worse work of it than would 
araw recruit in directing the movements of disciplined 
soldiers who, in strict obedience to the orders given, make 
a laughing-stock of the officer in command. He knows 
in advance that one boy will as naturally take to arith- 
metic as does another to fishing, or to hunting birds’ nests 
—that one will read readily and well, while another will 
never give the sense of the author read, unless by acci- 
dent, that written forms come in all their beauty from the 
finger ends of one, while another laboring with both 
tongue and pen fails to leave inte!ligible traces of what 
he thought to do—that one can ¢ell whether he knows or 
not, but his seatmate knows and cannot tell. 


He is sure that one boy will be distressingly good, and 
another fearfully mischievous, and yet another willfully 
vicious. He appreciates the fact that in each of these 
surface appearances there is something of value which 
may, with care and by proper affiliation with other forces 
not so apparent, but as real, eject the evil and furnish 
a home for the good. 

The question comes with force to every instructor, 
“What shall we do with the boys?” these two-handed tor- 
ments—these merry mischief makers— these willful 
Will’o the Wisps—these indeterminate intellects—these 
germs of greatness or seed buds of sin. 

What shall we do withthem? What can we do without 
them? The men of the future are in the boys of the pres- 
ent. In the wild, rollicking youngsters of to-day you 
may sce the staid men of affairs of 1900. 

If in the remaining part of this essay I shall confine 





myself to the troublesome boys, I need offer no apology, 
for Iam sure that you have expected nothing else since 
your eyes fell upon the title given in the programme. 

Some analysis of the constituent elements of the boy- 
nature seems essential to our purpose. 

Underlying the whole and interpreting the peculiarities 
observable, is the dream-life of the child already alluded 
to and described as the time when “ everything seems in- 
different to us,” because there is no conscious “continuity 
of existence.” There is no recognized relation between 
the act of the moment and the effect which the future 
will make apparent. 

Very little benefit comes from past experiences, since 
the boy sees not the similarity of tendencies. To him 
each act which he commits is independent of all other 
acts, neither modifying nor modified by any other. What 
appear to older heads as glaring inconsistencies do not 
disturb him in the least, for his “ imaginaticn is evidently 
awake” while his “faculties of comparison and judg- 
ment are asleep.” Duty means but little to him. Incli- 
nation, often as fickle as the wind, is his master. His 
emotional nature runs riot with his reason. He can be 
good, bad and indifferent, all in the same day, and, per- 
haps, every hour of the day. Animal spirits abound, and 
they find vent in a thousand ways. He is frisky as a 
lamb, if his disposition be lamb-like—playful as a kitten, 
if he be on the watch for prey; mettlesome as a colt if 
he feel the instirrings of imprisoued power. His young 
animal life holds sway, and it is not always under the con- 
trol of reason nor of will. Fanciful suggestions are as 
real, for the time, as the most sober truths, and have as 
much value to his mind. 

This introduces another element, that of implicit trust. 
Full as he is of rhythm of physical movement, he knows 
nothing of figures of speech. He can balance his body 
but he cannot weigh words. All words to him express 
one thought each, or no thought at all. He believes 
what he is told. The old nurse’s tales of ghosts and of 
sprites are not yet shaken off my mind. Reason has not 
yet worn out my credulity. 

This ready assent to all that is told the boy, indicates 
an unlimited capacity for reception, and accounts for an 
irrepressible curiosity, another important element in boys’ 
nature. He hangs with rapt attention upon the lips of a 
good story teller. He devours with eager eyes all flaming 
posters and the street processions which they have 
heralded. He fears lest his companion shall see more 
of the antics of the organ-grinder’s monkey than have 
fallen to his lot to witness. The tap of a drum, the wav. 
ing of a flag, the alarm of fire will add wings to his feet, 
and crowded to the front in all scenes of excitement or of 
danger will be found the boys of the neighborhood. 

With curiosity comes ambition. Desire to excel in 
whatever happens to be the pursuit of the moment, is far 
more constant than is the thing pursued. In leaping, 
running, ball-throwing, climbing, shouting, whistling, he 
hates to be outdone. He will venture further than the 
last boy who tried it, upon any path of danger that is 
open to him, and will open new paths if unsuccessful in 
the old ones. Failing to be at the head of boys of his 
age and size, he will enter a company where he will be 
lord, even though he descends through several grades be- 
fore he reaches the place where he can win the coveted 
honor 


But in spite of this last element, there is a keen sense 
of justice in almost every boy. His own opinion of what 
is just may be based upon very insufficient evidence—it 
may be held without much color of right, but what 
appears to him to be justice must be done though the 
heavens fall. His opinions, too, may be colored by his 
interests, and justice to himself may be his sole consider- 
ation. He may not recognize at all the rights of others, 
but he will soon show that he recognizes his own rights, 
and that he will defend them to the last extremity. 

The love of approbation gives spur to ambition. The 
boy loves to do and to dare, not alone for the conscious- 
ness of ability to do, but because of the smiles which will 
reward his effort. 


The boy is intensely partizan. He climbs upon the 
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fence only as he begins to reason. His hate is as strong 
as his love, and no ground can he assign for either except 
his always ready ‘“ because.”” He espouses warmly the 
cause of the teacher whom he respects, and becomes the 
bitter enemy of the one who fails to comprehend him. 
He is loyal to his convictions, be they well-founded or ill- 
founded. He is always true to his party whether it be the 
party in power in the school-room or not. This fact no 
teacher can slightingly overlook. 

But to the last I have reserved the most important ele- 
ment demanding consideration. It is that incomprehen- 
sible vital force which asserts itself in all anima] nature. 


The boy feels it, but he cannot understand it. It is the 
man in the boy pressing for development. Almost 


incredible stories are told of the growth power of vege- 
tables—the lifting of immense weights by the growing of 
a pumpkin; the bursting of strong bands by the inherent 
growth force of a confined potato. These forces are sus- 
ceptible of measurement and are tangible because dealing 
with matter—but the man-life in the boy-germ is just as 
real though not as readily estimated. The presence of 
this interior force sometimes produces strange freaks. 
We find premature men as well as immature men. There 
may be hot-bed forcing in the human as in the vegetable 
world. The growth of the man-life may be repressed or 
it may be pushed forward. Proof is adduced in the boys 
who ape men’s manners and dress and habits, as well as 
in the men who are but boys in action and in fitness for 
life’s work. The boys who need the most skillful training 
are those who have been carried away by the tide of man- 
life swelling within them, and who have assumed as the 
motto of their lives, “What man has done, boys may 
do.” 

Thus having placed briefly before myself these import- 
ant elements in the boy nature, namely: a natural tendency 
to ignore both past and future, seeking present gratifica- 
tion, an implicit trust in what he hears, an insatiable 
curiosity to hear and see all that is new and strange, an 
ambition to excel in whatever comes to hand, largely for 
the sake of the approval it brings, a real devotion to the 
party securing his support, an earnest desire to see justice 
done—to himself at least, and that hidden life force which 
every boy feels, but which no boy comprehends—the ques. 
tion comes, “ How shall we treat the being having such 
elements in composition ?”’ 

Briefly I would answer: Make this boy-life a study, 
recalling experiences if we are men, and if not, quicken- 
ing our observation. Have no panacea. Recognize indi- 
viduality. Hducate, never break the will of the boy. By 
all means consistent with justice and right, win the boy’s 
support. Have a tender regard for his rights, correcting 
gently any misapprehension he may entertain as to their 
extent. Encourage self-reliance. Exercise watchful care 
in the truest sympathy. In the further elucidation of 
these topics it is not my purpose to follow the order thus 
stated but to give general illustrations with such particu- 
lar applications as may be suggested. 


Before attempting particular study of individual cases, 
some general classification may be made which will admit 
of general treatment in large measure, and to the discus- 
sion of which the principles already enunciated will be 
found frequently applicable. At the outset then, trouble- 
some boys will be found as belonging to one of two 
classes : 

1st—Those with whom bad conduct is a fault. 

2d—Those whose bad conduct is crime. 

The treatment of a fault should be radically different 
from the punishment of acrime. It has been too much 
the practice to ignore this distinction in the correction of 
offenders. The fault will be found apparent in offenses 
against convenience, but crime is an offense against right 
living. The fault concerns mainly exterior behavior; 
the crime corrupts the interior life. Crime embraces 
fault, but fault is by no means a crime. 

In a few well chosen words, Mr. Sriu addressed the 
teachers of Chicago, a short time since, impressing the 
importance of this distinction on the ground that the 
classing of sins against convenience or good order, with 
sins against moral purity, always belittles the latter in the 





minds of boys. If restlessness, whispering, inattention 
and like faults, bad as they may be, are to furnish occa- 
sion for stigmatising the one who commits them as “the 
worst boy in school,’”? unworthy to associate with his less 
faulty fellows, what greater punishment can be inflicted 
for profanity, lying, obscenity and like offences against 
good morals? Such a course, instead of tending to 
correct a fault will foster a crime. The child does not 
reason for himself. He presumes the teacher to have 
reasoned, and accepts on trust the judgment rendered in 
the punishment. He goes out believing that it is no 
worse for him to swear than to whistle, to steal than to be 
uneasy in his seat, to lie than to whisper, no worse to be 
obscene than to be tardy at school. Faults need correc- 
tion lest they lead to crime, but the judgment rendered 
against faults must in no case be that which crime merits. 

But faulty boys are not all in the same class. Here is 
one who is neglected at home. He has an improvident 
father, a disheartened or a neglected mother, perhaps no 
mother at all. He is in school, ragged and dirty. Of 
sheer necessity he has kept down pride, and his ambition, 
thwarted in the direction of a respectable appearance, 
leads him to brave out the reproaches of his fellows and 
to assert his independence of rules of decorum. His dis- 
cipline needs to be that of a wash bowl, a comb anda 
brush—and a neat suit of clothes upon his back will do 
more than the rod. Many a boy I have seen tided over 
the shoals of bad conduct by being encouraged or helped 
into a tidy habit. Here is another who has a physical 
infirmity, not apparent to the teacher, the exact nature of 
which the boy does not realize. Forgetful of the past, 
careless of the future, he gratifies present impulse at the 
expense of good behavior. He does not feel sick, but he 
does feel a little ugly, and the least bit of annoyance of 
his teacher will gratify him beyond measure. A physi- 
cian’s prescription is the best corrective. While I do not 
believe, with a celebrated physician, that a few leeches 
applied to the nose will change the moral nature—I have 
had many cases of ill-conduct brought to my notice which 
are, without the least shadow of doubt, the direct result 
of a disordered body. This is especially true of those 
cases of sudden relapse into sullen or willful misconduct, 
so distressing to the teacher because of his inability to 
account forthem. Intentional wrong-doing is the farthest 
from the boy’s thoughts, but an evil spirit seems to have 
possessed him beyond his power of resistance, and an evil 
spirit prompts the teacher to make an example of such an 
unlooked for infraction of rules lest advantage be taken 
of this usually good boy’s misconduct to the overthrow of 
good order. In such cases of sudden lapses, the wise 
teacher will look carefully for the incipient stages of 
disease. 

Such as have inherited a nervous erganism are objects 
of sympathy. Repression increases the difficulty. These 
are the mischievous ones, restless, eager to find a channel 
through which their activity may flow. Mischief is only 
misdirected energy. Its spring is the source of the great- 
est blessing if confined within proper limits. Levees may 
contain it, but it cannot be dammed. 


“* He who checks a child in terror, 

Stops its play or stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 

Give it play and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit; 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river? 
Think you it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must move forever— 
Better teach it where to go.” 


You are all familiar with plant life. The twig feelin 
the push of the life principle in the seed hurries upwar 
toward the light. You may place astone upon it. Obey- 
ing the inner impulse, it finds its way tu the air. The 
more frequent the effort at repression, the more constant 
the determination toward free air and unobstructed light. 
But what distortion results from such treatment—unless, 
fursooth, a more welcome death comes to the relief of 
the tortured plant, and too late reveals the unwisdom of 
the cultivator. Many a crooked, distorted man of to-day 
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bears the marks of the weighting down of his youthful 
energy. “O that I might do something,” is the agoniz- 
ing cry of the nervous boy—and he is driven to despera- 
tion by the cold command, “ Keep still.” ‘I cannot, oh, 
I cannot!” cries the boy. ‘ You must,” is the reply. 
Thus the conflict goes on, and under an enforced quiet 
exterior, there are boilings of hate and plottings of ill 
which the unwise teacher must realize too late for correc- 
tion. 

There are two classes of faulty boys whose presence in 
the school room gives occasion for flank movements and 
indirect approaches. They are the keenly sensitive and 
the naturally stubborn boys. The former watch for 
slights and provoke them; the latter seem to have been 
born against their will, and to have grown up with their 
feet and hands resolutely planted forward. The former 
are keen-eyed; the latter stiff-backed. Side approaches 
suit both best. Issues must be avoided. With the for- 
mer the objective point must be the heart. The confi- 
dence and affection must be secured. With the latter 
the will stands most in the way. It needs not 
removal, but replacing. Instead of lying across the path 
of progress, it should be brought into line with it. Like 
the restless spirit, alluded to a moment since, it needs 
curbing, directing, training—not repression, nor breaking. 
A broken will is to me one of the saddest spectacles. It 
is the broken mainspring of the watch; the escaped 
steam; the wildly rushing but soon spent torrent. There 
is before me the picture of a boy of many years since, 
whose will, turbulent and apparently resistless, was 
broken as the result of a bitterly contested conflict. 
Years wore on, to him years of ill success. He was con- 
scious that he could do nothing. His health was good, 
his appetite voracious, and his indolence unlimited. To 
such a degree did the consciousness of his inertia grow 
upon him, that after being waited upon, even to the car- 
rying of wood and water to his room by a lady of three 
score and ten years of age for some months, he found 
relief in the coward’s resort—a bullet, that took away the 
little that was left of his wasted life. 

As I approach the consideration of the class where 
conduct is a crime, I cannot refrain from expressing the 
conviction that some are found in this class who are 
driven thither by the improper treatment of their faults, 
by a lack of good judgment in their earlier management. 
A boy’s ambition leading him in the direction of present 
gratification, especially when healthful home influences 
are not surrounding him, is the fruitful source of crime. 
Anxious to.take the man’s place, he puts on the habits 
most easily formed, and which are the prominent habits 
of the men whose company he can most easily reach, the 
idlers, the loungers, those who, having nothing to do, 
busy themselves in recruiting for the haunts of the idle, 
It is useless to sit down to reason with such boys about 
the turpitude of their conduct. 

To quote again from the article before alluded to: 
“While he is a child and under the domain of imagina- 
tion, his wrong-doings can hardly be said to be immoral, 
nor do they ever look to him as they do to us, who 
compare his present wrong action with our conception 
of the pertect future man as he exists in our minds. * * 
* * If he is sensitive, he thinks perhaps as we enlarge 
upon the sin, that he ought to feel very naughty, but 
somehow he can’t, and in our zeal we are doing him an 
evil instead of good.” 

Our safer course lies in encouraging innocent pastimes 
where the boy shall find recreation and amusement within 
suitable limits and amid proper associates. Watch- 
fulness of the sports of boys, and participation in the 
same on the part of their elders are wise and sure pre- 
ventions of corrupt practices. 


I cannot refrain from urging upon parents, though not 
pertinent to my subject, the discouragement of boys who 
desire to leave quiet country homes for the cities, where 
idlers abound and seeds of crime are thickly sown. We 
are growing away from the conviction that “ there is no 
place like home” for the boy, and are making the boy 
believe that home is no place for him. While this ten- 
dency continues, and parents spend so much time in 





organizing associations for the benefit of the depraved 
that they have no time left for their own children, they 
may find recruits for their charitable institutions from 
their own offspring. It may be well for many parents to 
contribute largely toward the building of reformatory 
institutions in our large cities, for it is not beyond the 
region of possibility that their heirs may thus derive 
benefit from the investment. To return: Let the boys be 
kept as boys until they can wear easily the robes of 
men. Their wants must be supplied by these who, under 
the guidance of kind judgment, feel the throbbings of 
young hearts and are quick in sympathy. The boys 
must not be tossed aside with the remark, “They are 
nothing but boys.” They have rights which challenge 
respect, and while the boy should be content to keep the 
boy’s place, he must be secured in the possession of that 
place. Cordial approval of what is right or generous or 
manly in his conduct will open the way for successful 
reproof of what is wrong or mean or ungentlemanly. 
Put yourself in the way of being won to the good part 
of the bad boy, and from that standpoint you may be able 
to correct much that is bad. The sense of justice is often 
keenest in the wickedest boy in school, especially when 
displayed toward himself. 

His independence may serve a good purpose in the 
correction of offenses by making him feel the burden of 
responsibility. Experience has taught me that bad boys 
love to earn their way back to good society and to a for- 
feited place in their class. i can point with pride to 
several such manly fellews who have been trusted by 
steps made longer as their strength increased to walk 
back into favor, and who are proud in the consciousness 
of having conquered evil propensities. 

The love of achievement furnishes the teacher a ready 
lever. Let the boy have something to do, and place 
before him a motive for doing which appeals to present 
good. Let the thing done be regarded in its most favor- 
able light, as a reward for the effort put forth. This cau- 
tion only—the act required must be within the ability of 
the boy, and so conditioned as to make the accomplish- 
ment of the first stage easily attainable—-cach successive 
stage recognizing the value of the strength gained by 
the preceding. Self-reliance is of slow growth—but it is 
a growth. If buta single line of procedure were to be 
marked for a troubled teacher’s guidance—it should be 
“ Something to do—somebody to love.” 

But for those who are not reached by better surround- 
ings and quicker sympathies, and who do not feel the 
weight of responsibility nor the spur of wisely directed 
ambition, the teacher must secure the removal of the 
offender from contact with those who are corrupted by his 
presence, not to a house of correction, or a reformatory, 
where punishment is kept in the foreground, nor yet to 
the street, but to the walls of a pleasant school room pre- 
sided over by one selected with special reference to his 
fitness for such work, where the advantages of good in- 
struction shall be free and wisely adapted to the end 
sought; where he may be free for atime to follow the bent 
of his own mind as to particular studies until he shall 
have a new interest born within him—and whence he may 
return to the companionship of his earlier friends so soon 
as he shall be found upon the highway towards self- 
control. 

A bad boy is not of necessity a fool. The reverse is, in 
most cases, true. He has elements of strength, and he 
admires the same in others. He is quick to discover 
weakness, and he despises from the bottom of his heart 
anything that looks like vacillation. Consistent, man] 
firmness wins his regard. It is vain fora man of wea 
mind or of weak principles, no matter how sedulously he 
may attempt to conceal them, to assume the training of a 
vicious boy. To the keen sight of such a boy the veil of 
concealment is transparent. The teacher must be as keen 
sighted, as quick witted and as fertile in expedient as his 
troublesome pupil. Holding a superior place, he must 
show that the place is his of right. Recognized superior- 
ity held in ready sympathy will secure cheerful obedience. 

Conscious that I have touched but very lightly upon 
some of the more important methods of dealing with 
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troublesome boys, for my time has been limited, I am 
deeply conscious that one channel of influence has not 
been pointed out, and here, at the last, I call your atten- 
tion to the channel opened by Divine power and supplied 
from sources reached only by him who humbly waits and 
promptly prays for “that wisdom from above, first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” 

In closing, [ would take to myself the injunction, 
“Keep your heart young.” And may the time never 
come when you shall feel like echoing the sad plaint of 
Coleridge: 

‘When I was young. Ah! woful when! 
Ah! for the change “twixt now and then! ” 


——_—_—<ep—__—_ 


AN IMPROMPTU. 


TO THE COMPANIONS WHOSE KINDNESS GAVE DELIGHT 
TO MY TRIP TO MINNESOTA. 


Written in the Album of Miss L. O. B., August 12, 1875. 


As one by one, and two by two, 
The stars, that ’neath the wave show bright, 
Fade like a dream and pass from view, 
When breaks the morning’s light: 
Thus two by two, and one by one, 
Along broad Mississippi’s stream, 
We’ve mourned for friends and pleasures gone, 
Like shadows in a dream. 


Yet though the garish light of day 

Now calls us back to work and strife, 

The stars will not all pass away 
From out our stream of life. 

Still, oft as gentle eve shall fall, 

We'll sit at rest beside that stream, 

And memory will those stars recall, 
Like shadows in a dream. 


Farewell! The kind, kind friends I’ve met, 
The sights we’ve seen—the joys we’ve known— 
My grateful heart will ne’er forget, 

While memory holds her throne. 
And in your thoughts, kind friends, may I 
Be one among the stars that gleam— 
Fond memories of glad days gone by— 


Soft shadows in a dream. 
—J. J. Bailey. 





THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE 
RHFORMS OF THE DAY.* 


Our public school system is the crucible into which is 
poured the most heterogeneous mass of races, creeds, 
social conditions, gifts, graces and gracelessness ever 
brought into a compass so compact, since time began. 
Our public school teacher is the alchemist to whom the 
government entrusts this mass of crudest ore, that he 
may transmute it into the pure gold of enlightened citi- 
zenship and conscientious patriotism. But that word 
“crucible”? comes from the Latin crux, or cross, because 
it was the ancient custom to mark the vessel in which 
ores were melted with the sign of the cross, to prevent 
the devil from spoiling the chemical operation going on 
within. The parallel is pregnant with significance. 
Fitting, it is indeed, that Ile whom the world has so lon 
known as the Great Teacher, and whose precepts an 





* By Miss Frances E. Wuarp, A. M., late Dean of the Woman's 
— at Evanston University, now Cor. Sec. National Temper- 
ance Union. 





character form its highest ideal of excellence, should be 
recognized in the schools that are our country’s hope as 
the Sacred Guardian of that educating process by which 
ignorance is changed to knowledge, and capacity to char- 
acter. 

Let none misapprehend the position herein taken and 
on which are based the conclusions that follow. It is 
simply this: That the wonderful evolution of human 
thought and conscience has shown us nothing better or 
more beneficent than the teaching and the life of Jesus 
Christ; that in this admission all classes and all creeds 
unite, and hence, that it is the dictate of duty and of 
expediency alike, that the teacher should make that ex- 
ample and those precepts, the basis of the morality to be 
impressed upon the youthful minds under his care. 

Now apply this to the relation of the teacher to Reform. 
Changed from its proper meaning as this word-pebble 
has been, by the friction of long tossing to and fro in the 
rough waves of popular debate, its real significance is 
readily restored. ‘ Reform,” friend Webster says, is 
“amendment of what is defective, vicious, corrupt, de- 
praved.” To reform is “to create or shape anew, especi- 
ally to bring from bad to good.” Now, as this was the 
precise purpose of Christ’s life and precepts, it follows 
that the teacher’s relation to reform, if the teacher be 
rational, and the reform be truly such, must inevitably be 
a relation of active sympathy and helpfulness. 

The Golden Rule (or Gospel Decalogue) is God’s 
straight line of rectitude let down from worlds real but 
invisible, into the mists of everybody’s daily life; and 
reform is simply the endeavor, in the plane of morality, to 
bring the dark and tangled threads of all our lives into 
parallel with that bright plummet line. The pulpit talks 
of nothing else, save how to square our actions by it; the 
press,—although at first one might be slow to think it,— 
is but a mirror holding up to every day the amount of its 
divergence from—with occasional glimpses of its ap- 
proaches to—this plummet line. History treats of little, 
and the philosophy of history treats of nothing else; 
poetry has almost no other theme; even the jingling 
beads of gossip are strung on that same thread. Now 
Reform is always measuring up along side of the Golden 
Rule, trying to get more and more nearly parallel with it, 
—laboring to express the problem of life in terms of 
tuum equals meum—striving to antedate the day 


** When all men’s weal shall be each man’s care.” 


The Anti-slavery Reform,—what was the truest and most 
direct expression of the foundation on which it stood and 
triumphed ?—what but this: ‘‘ How should I like to be a 
slave?” Prison Reform—what is it, after all? Just think- 
ing out, into better conditions, more healthful surround- 
ings, and a fairer chance of ultimate restoration to virtue 
the kindly question: ‘How should I like my fellow 
men to deal by me if I became a prisoner?’ Civil Ser- 
vice Reform—what is its simplest possible expression ? 
This: ‘‘ How should [ like to be turned out if I were a 
first-class clerk in the treasury department, just because, 
with the vacancy thus caused, Congressman Biggs could 
buy a vote?” And, confused as are its utterances as yet, 
what is the Labor Reform trying to articulate, if not: 
“Tt may be sport to you—it’s death to us”? Indeed, we 
are now-a-days carrying this gospel doctrine of “ Put 
yourself in his place” so far, that we even try to imagine 
what we would like if we changed places with “our 
silent neighbors,” and of this efort HENry BERGH and his 
humane societies are the inevitable sequence. Blindly 
often, with step awkward and unwieldy as that of the 
primeval mastodon, yet with tremendous force and stern 
persistence, humanity moves on, impelled by an instinct 
immortal and divine, toward the gleaming, golden plum. 
met line let down from God, with its loving but impe- 
rious command: “Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you.” 

And the teacher, who, beyond any other, almost, has it 
in his power to utter line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, and to enforce these by a gentle and considerate 
example, all bearing upon this central law of kindness 
as expressed in the reforms of history, and who yet fails 
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to do so, is not worthy to stand in a life-barque freshly 
launched, with his hand upon the helm of an untaught 
human soul. This is emphatically true in the sun-lit age 
wherein our day of work for woe or weal has its brief 
limits fixed, and this generous land in which we dwell. 
The enthusiasm of humanity is at high water mark to- 
day,—the wave of philanthropy sweeps with a deep, warm 
tide, from shore to shore. The glad, loving gaze of the 
soul is turned somewhat from self—that pitiful pivot on 
which so many human wind-mills are still turning, and 
swiftly sweeps the radius that divides it from the farthest 
circumference of human need or sorrow. This fever 
that is better than health, this contagion that can never 
spread too widely, is in the air and in the blood of an age 
that gave us Lincoln and Florence Nightingale, Doro- 
thea Dix and John Brown, so that feeble indeed must be 
the vitality of that teacher who does not catch its inspira- 
tion and impart it to the ingenuous young hearts that 
turn to him for guidance. The young folks can be per- 
suaded to join the ‘ Look Up Legion” of genial Epwarp 
EveERETT?T HALE, even by the schoolmaster or mistress who 
only half tries. Muster them in, honored friends; you 
have but just 10 “ say the word ” and lead the signatures ; 
** Look up and not down; 

Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not back, 

And lend a hand.” 
Trained thus, they will take it as a matter of course that 
they are to work for the good of those less fortunate. 
And when they reach the hey-day of their youth, the vital 
question will not be with them, ‘“ Wherewithal shall we 
be amused? How can we most enjoyably kill time? 
Where most advantageously sow our wild oats?”—to be 
answered by tobacco-chewing, billiard-playing and social 
drinking by the boys; to be answered by novel-reading, 
“height of fashion toilettes,” and “elegant flirtations”’ by 
the girls. No, but in the pitiful needs of 


“The great humanity that beats 
Its life along the stony streets,” 


they will find full play for that exuberant vitality which 
now, so often, (for want, alas, of wise and gentle guid- 
ance, more than from any innate tendency,) leads them to 
an abuse of power, which, in a world so needy, is a spec- 
tacle too sad for tears. . 

While it is maintained that, for the reasons given, every 
teacher is bound to interest and instruct his pupils con- 
cerning all the true reforms of the day, and to inspire 
in them the philanthropic spirit, there is one particular 
reform, which, in the opinion of the writer of this essay, 
transcends all others, in significance to our future as a 
Republic. 

Granted that the public school is the palladium of 
our liberties, what is the foe that most ominously men- 
aces that same palladium? Not the aggressions of the 
church of Rome, for upon that single issue as upon no 
other, the pulpit and the press join hands, and our for- 
eign population, outside that church, would vote solidly 
with us against its usurpations. What then is our most 
insidious and powerful foe? Where is the rendezvous of 
the low, the vulgar, the irresponsible members of our 
complex society ? Whence comes the noisy horde which, 
though it vote “early and often,” never was so traitorous 
to its principles as to vote a school-tax or a bill for com- 
pulsery education? What, indeed, is the deadliest foe of 
a government founded “on the consent of the governed,” 
in which ballots are bayonets, and the perpetuity of 
which depends upon the principle, not that one man shall 
be king over all, as in despotic Europe, but that each 
man shall be king over one,—himself? To all these ques- 
tions, ominous and sad, there is but one reply —the rum- 
shop. Of these cess-pools of vice America has to-day ten 
times as many as she has churches and school-houses 
combined, and they are supported at an annual cost 
fifteen and one-half times as great as the annual expense 
of our schools of all grades, or by the outlay of more 
money than we have used carrying on the church of 
Christ since the landing of the Pilgrims. Fifty per cent. 
of the insanity in our country comes of strong drink. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the poverty and pauperism have 





been traced to the same cause. Seventy-five per cent. of 
all the murders grow out of drunken brawls. Eighty-six 
per cent. of all our criminals became such while crazed 
by alcohol. Ninety-five per cent. of our vicious youth 
emerge from drunkard’s homes. Each year one hundred 
thousand of our citizens reel out into eternity through the 
awful doorway of a drunkard’s death. 

There is another aspect of the question, which, to 
thoughtful men and women, capable of realizing how 
priceless is the heritage bequeathed us by heroic ances- 
tors, is hardly less appalling. At each election in our 
native land, a million drunkards —— up to the polls 
and deposit their blurred and muddled ballots. From 
seeds like these what fruit might we expect? Just what 
we have:—Credit-Mobilier, salary-grabs, stuffed ballot- 
boxes, fraudulent returns, and corruption from the base 
to the apex of our grand pyramid of government. True, 
we gain from this traffic in the health, the intelligence, 
and the happiness of our citizens, seventy millions 
annually of revenue, but, to say nothing of the wasted 
industry involved, we pay out on account of the crimes 
that the traffic involves, ninety millions annually. 

Surely, these facts prove that the Temperance Reform 
is more imperative in its demands upon the attention of 
patriots, philanthropists and Christians, than any other 
reform that can enlist their energies. And this is all the 
more incumbent upon the influential body here convened, 
because, while the press is indifferent and the church 
drowsy, while the great political parties of the country 
ignore the question in their practice if not in their plat- 
forms, the Republic can only be delivered from the foe 
which threatens her destruction by the on-coming legions 
whom you are to drill, to arm and to equip for life’s tre- 
mendous battle! 

“The burgomasters of the future” are the boys whom 
you will welcome back to school from their vacation 
rambles and exploits, in a few weeks from now; the 
merry girls now engaged in picnic games and sea-side 
pastimes, are to be the wives and mothers of the Repub- 
lic’s second century. This temperance reform means 
more for their future weal or woe than any other to 
which their teacher’s influence can, by any possibility be 
given; and the opinions they form at school, by which 
the examples of their lives will be controlled, are of 
more import this day to the land we love than all the 
fine-spun “issues” on which political parties are impo- 
tently endeavoring to feed. The relation of the teacher 
to this reform is then, important, -intimate, vital. He 
moulds in clay, while the temperance agitators are 
pounding away on marble. He forms while they almost 
vainly endeavor to re-form. It is in his power to organ- 
ize victory for the future of a noble cause, by the 
justness of his arguments and the quiet persuasion of his 
example. The teacher has a fair field and comparatively 
little to contend with. There is hardly a parent, even 
though he be himself a drunkard or a moderate drinker, 
who would object to have his children taught what he 
will be quite certain to admit is, for them, the “more ex- 
cellent way ” of never beginning to drink at all. In this 
age of science, none can object to the chemical and phys- 
iological lessons which indicate that total abstinence is 
consistent with nature and with reason, and all must 
commend the inculcation of that law of kindness which 
“counts in” our brother’s danger along with our own, in 
making up the summary of reasons why a boy or girl 
should “ touch not, taste not, handle not.’ 

Nor do we forget that the teacher as an individual, 
may wield an influence only less powerful than the teach- 
er as a teacher. It matters less in which capacity he 
allies himself with this Reform, than that he should stand 
bravely forth as the exponent of “ whatsoever things are 
pure, honest and just.” ; 

In conclusion, a few practical suggestions, most of 
them bearing upon the general topic, may be appropriate. 

1. The children should be definitely taught what are 
the reforms of the day—not technically, but so far as their 
necessity, objects and methods are concerned. The de- 
partments of object lessons, oral topics, reading and com- 
position writing, afford ample scope for such instruction. 
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A professor in one of our Universities had three hundred 
young men and women under her care in essay writing, 
and found that debates, disquisitions, speeches and im- 
promptus on these humanitarian themes were much more 
popular than anything else she could suggest, and that in 
preparation for the work of the class-room, a vast amount 
of information on these subjects was required, and that, 
as a result, her pupils became established in opinions at 
once, intelligent and full of promise, for the success of 
these reforms. 

2. Books should be placed in the school libraries, treat- 
ing of the need of reform, and files of reports kept, illus- 
trating their progress. These should be for the debates 
and writers of essays, while story books by the score 
should be laid in, illustrative of every possible phase of 
these many-sided themes. 

3. The “Bird Defenders,” an organization of young 
folks recommended in the St. Nicholas magazine, is well 
worthy of becoming national, not only on account of the 
help it may afford to the humane societies now being or- 
ganized in so many of the States, but because of its kind- 
ly reflex influence on the young “Defenders” them. 
selves. “i 

The “Juvenile Temperance Unions” are a new and 
promising off-shoot of the woman’s temperance move- 
ment now being organized throughout the land. These 
should be formed in every town and village, and cannot 
fail to be popular with the children, since their central 
idea is setting the boys and girls at work, laying official 
honors and business responsibilities upon their shoulders 
and saying “The Woman’s Union expects every child to 
do its duty.” 

4. “The child is the text book of the age,” and pos- 
sibly it is even more happy for the age than for the child 
that this is so. Froebel’s return to Nature in his philoso- 
phical system of the Kindergarten has set the world to 
thinking about “the child in its midst” as the heedless 
old world has not been wont to think about subjects so 
rare and fine. Indeed the idea has even dawned upon 
some minds that workers in any good cause need the 
children’s help almost as much as the children need 
theirs. In the past, a notion has too generally obtained 
that boys and girls are like empty cisterns, and that we 
are to be forever ‘‘ pumping in.” But we are realizing 
now that their little hearts and consciences are the richest 
depositories of moral ideas the world contains. From 
the Kindergarten of the intellect we are passing onward 
to the Kindergarten of the Conscience, if one may call it 
thus. We are learning to utilize the “ hop, skip and jump” 
which are as natural to boys and girls as to the lambs 
and kittens, and to make this love of movement subserve 
the purpose of the greatest and most needed of reforms. 

This newest of departures had its origin at Rockford, 
Illinois, through the combined enthusiasm and inventive- 
ness of the Woman’s Temperance Union, a reformed, man 
who was a Colonel in our late war, and the boys and girls 
themselves. It is a military organization, with simple 
uniform and the regular soldier’s drill, symbolizing the 
war against rum, in which these boys enlist, and furnish- 
ing a gymnastic delightful to them because of the mus- 
cular play it affords and the sense of dignity imparted by 
being “regular soldiers.”” This Cold-Water Brigade has 
a branch called the “Sisters of the Regiment,” who, like 
the boys, pledge themselves against strong drink, and, also, 
“to aid the Cold-Water Army in its campaign against in- 
toxicating liquors and tobacco, and not to associate with 
young men addicted to tippling habits, except as we may 
aid them to reform.” 


This system, here very imperfectly outlined, works like 
a charm, and has aroused more enthusiasm in the young 
people, and interest in the public mind, than anything 
before attempted in the juvenile work. As the long ranks 
of the Cold-Water Army and Sisters of the regiment, with 
fife and drum and the Star Spangled Banner, marched 
through the streets on the Fourth of July last, and “ Hur- 
rah for the pledge’’ was given with a “three times three,” 
the people said, ‘“‘ Well, it the temperance folks go on like 
this, and get the children of this land upon their side, 
they’re sure to win.” 





Itis not as an alien that I have brought before you the 
theme I love. Until within a year, I have had the honor 
to be, from girlhood, a member of your guild. It is be- 
cause, in my long period of service, I learned how mighty 
is a teacher’s influence, that I have come, with a solemn 
sense of the responsibility involved, to ask your aid in the 
struggle in which the women of America are entering, in 
the name of patriotism, philanthropy aud God. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF TEACHING. 


Rest for the hours are fleeting, 
Vacation’s end is near; 

Rest, for the care and toiling 
Of yet Another Year. 


“Another year of teaching "— 
The tones as slow and clear 
Time’s passing bell is tolling, 
“Teacher, Another Year.” 
Pleasant thoughts now are coming 
From the past, giving cheer 
While the bell still is ringing 
To us—* Another Year.” 


Sweet thoughts of hope and promise, 
In them we trust sincere, 

That God will bless our efforts 
Of yet Another Year. 


Irvine Park, ILL. —Thos. Edwards. 


_ 


TACT .* 





There is no profession or vocation, where tact is in 
greater requisition than in that of the principal or 
teacher. I say vocation, for I like that term better than 
profession; since I believe the teacher is called as much 
as the minister. 

A man wishes to build a house; he consults an archi- 
tect for plans and specifications; he himself knows little 
about building, but on general principles is aware of the 
fact that a good foundation is necessary upon which to 
put the superstructure. He engages men to make the 
excavation and masons to build the wall, and watches the 
progress of the work from day to day. If he is impressed 
with the belief that the work is not going on all right, he 
goes immediately to his architect and informs him of his 
suspicions, and relies upon his judgment in the matter. 
If the architect is what he should be, any errors in the 
work will at once be corrected. But if not, the building 
will be but an unsubstantial affair. 

Thus a Principal is held responsible for the work done 
by those under him. Not only must he be an architect to 
devise and plan, but he must know how to wield all the 
tools equally well. He must not only be able to tell good 
work when he sees it, but he must be able to do good 
work, and teach others how to do it. 

Germany owes her military success, in a great measure, 
to the fact that she expects every officer to be able to per- 
form all kinds of military service, from that of a private 
in the ranks to him who bears the proud title of general- 
in chief. A principal’s duties are then, those of a general- 
in-chief, with the ability to skillfully perform any work 
of teaching or discipline in any of the various grades 
under his charge. His relations are more or less intimate 
with four classes of people—boards of education, teach- 
ers, parents and pupils. With these separately, and col- 
lectively, a great amount of tact will be called into requi- 
sition. I speak of principals as synonyms with superin- 
tendents, because in most of our towns throughout the 
State, the two offices are filled by the one individual. 





*A paper read before the Illinois School Principals’ Association, by 
E. A. Hateut, July 7th, 1875. 
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In some respects boards of education are peculiar bod- 
ies. They are elected by the people or appointed by the 
City Fathers, not because of their peculiar fitness for the 
work, but, generally, because they are pledged to run the 
school on a basis so economical, that it will barely ena- 
ble it to live. Their advantages for education in their 
youthful days in too many instances, alas! instead of 
causing them to provide liberally for posterity, have, on 
the contrary, warped their minds and made them feel 
that advantages equal to those which they received are 
sufficient for their children. With such, the generalship 
of a Napoleon is necessary, for stubborn ignorance is 
far less easily dealt with than stubborn erudition. With 
such a body of men the principal must use that consum- 
mate tact, which will enable him to have his way while, 
at the same time, they seem to have theirs. To do this, 
oftentimes, requires the patience of a Job, and the perse- 
verance of a saint. An issue with a board of education 
generally results in the sacrifice of the principal, and 
especially so, if by argument and tact he is unable to 
convince them that ve is right and they are wrong. One 
should have the tact to steer clear of any such issue, but 
if necessity compels it, then gird yourselves to meet it 
boldly and fearlessly, or resign, and thus be rid, at once, 
of an unpleasant job. 

Again, tact with teachers is necessary, and to use it 
judiciously requires talent of no mean ability. One needs 
encouragement, another to be held in check. One talks 
too loud, another too low. One is continually running to 
the principal with complaints of all kinds, magnifying 
mole-hills into mountains; so impressed is she with the 
ponderousness of reponsibility, that other shoulders 
must help to bear the burden. Another goes on the even 
tenor of her way, never asking advice, and turning 
neither to the right nor left. To each and all the princi- 
pal must give a portion in due season, according to their 
several necessities. He is both captain and pilot of the 
ship; those who own its precious freight are looking to 
him for safe anchorage in a quiet, pleasant harbor. Come 
what will, the seamen must be required to be at their 
posts and attend to duty. All mutinies must be quelled 
at the outset, even though it be at a loss of half or all 
the hands on board. If a principal hasn’t the tact to 
prove himself an officer efficient enough to accomplish 
all this, his position as an executive officer would better 
be abandoned at once. He must be quick to perceive 
faults, and then have the tact to correct them by showing 
a far better way. This requires patience and persever- 
ance, a strict adherence to right, and an observance of the 
principle that the greatest good to the greatest number 
must be considered on all occasions. 


How many mammas, especially if the principal be a new 
man, will wait upon him at the opening of the term, to ex- 
plain the idiosyncrasics of their many Katies, Susies, Ben- 
nies, Freddies, and so on through the whole catalogue. He 
will learn that one is sickly and puny—in consideration 
of this weakness he is always allowed to do as he pleases 
at home. He will consequently, be expected to retain the 
enjoyment of the same privileges at school. Another 
cannot study much, and must not be hard pressed. In 
fact, he has such a wonderful development of brain, that 
his doting parents are often troubled lest this mundane 
sphere be not long his habitation. Another cannot man- 
age his son at home, and so sends him to school, with the 
expectation that the principal and teachers together will 
accomplish what the parent has failed to do. And in nine 
cases out of ten, if the child is treated asthe parent has 
requested, such treatment will receive severe censure. 
Alas! how can one have tact to meet all the demands 
made upon him? How it will exhaust his vital energies, 
unless he be a very elastic man. How he needs to under- 
stand human nature, that as various requests, petitions, 
and even demands are urged upon him, he may arrange 
each and all satisfactorily and with impartial justice. He 
needs Gftentimes to use what is familiarly denominated 
soft soap, and yet I would have no one here understand 
that a principal should be merely a policy man. I do not 
believe that policy and justice ever confiict. It is always 
policy to do what is right. If a parent comes to a prin- 








cipal, in a towering rage, about some real or fancied 
wrong which his child has received, it is necessary now 
to bring all his generalship to bear on thecase. Prompted 
by his feelings he would be inclined to show his visitor 
the door; such a course of action, however, would be 
runious to an effectual adjustment of the matter. Listen, 
if possible, to his invective, and meantime having learned 
your man, arrange in your own mind for a peaceful and 
satisfactory adjustment of the matter by abitration. By 
the time he is through, if you are perfectly calm, he will 
begin to be ashamed of himself, and wish he had been 
less demonstrative and violent. Then suppose you talk 
the matter over quietly, bringing out all the merits in the 
case. It will present a far different aspect when stated 
impartially and impassionately from what it did seen 
through his child’s distorted vision. Kind words and 
gentle manners will soon completely disarm the man and 
leave him at your mercy. There will be an apology on 
his part for his conduct, and a request that you will adjust 
the matter in your own way, and a promise that you shall 
no more be troubled by him, and that he will do all in 
his power to sustain both you and your teachers. This 
adjustment of the matter may not be accomplished with 
so much dispatch as to have taken him by the collar and 
pitched him into the street; but it is done much more 
effectually with no suffering of the temper and with no 
loss of vital energy. Let there be a calm exterior, what- 
ever boilings may be going on within. 

A principal should study the peculiar characteristics of 
those with whom he has to do, and try and find their right 
side. Much can be accomplished by this means. I heard 
of a college agent who once put such tact to a practical 
use. In his importunities for his college, he learned of a 
man of wealth who had some peculiar idiosyncrasies, and 
was told that he would be able to obtain a large contribu- 
tion from him it he could only get on his right side. He 
gave the gentleman a call; found him busily engaged at 
his work; went to him, knew his man at sight and began 
peeping first at one side of him, then the other. When 
the gentleman enquired the meaning of such strange pro- 
cedure, the agent replied, “I was told, if I could get on 
your right side I should obtain a liberal contribution for 
my cause, and I was looking to see which the right side 
was.”’ The gentleman was so much pleased with his tact 
that he then and there contributed much more largely for 
the endowment of his college than the agent had even 
dared hope for. Think it not beneath one’s dignity to 
employ tact of a similar character. 


———~<>—-— 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ MEETING. 

The Society met in the Industrial University building, 
at Champaign, on July 6, 1875, and was called to order 
by the President, J. S. McClung, at 8 o’clock, P. M. The 
Secretary, M. W. Smith, being absent, L. Gregory, of Mo- 
line, was, upon motion, called to act as secretary pro tem. 
Dr. Gregory being absent, Prof. Burrill, of the University, 
delivered the address of welcome, to which the president 
responded briefly. Upon motion, the president .was re- 
quested to make the usual appointments of standing com- 
mittees, and report the same at the opening of the morning ~ 
session. The society then witnessed a display of the 
powers of the magic lantern, which, in the hands of Prof. 
Robinson, of the Industrial University, proved a very 
entertaining, as well as instructive, instrument. Prof. 
Gastman, of Decatur, moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to take into consideration and report a revision 
ot the ‘scheme of school reports,’ adopted by this so- 
ciety at their meeting in- Chicago, July 8, 1870. Carried. 
Committee: Prof. A. Harvey, of Paris, E. A. Haight, of 
Alton and W. H. Smith, of Farmer City. Prof. Burrill 
invited the society to visit the machine shops and chemi- 
cal laboratory of the University to:morrow morning at 8 
o’clock. Upon motion the society resolved to accept the 
invitation. Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 9:20 A. M. 


After having spent an hour very pleasantly in company 
with the professors of the University, viewing the ma- 
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chine shops, armory, printing office, laboratory and con- 
servatory of the institution, the society convened in the 
University hall and took up its regular order of business. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by A. 8. Kissell, 
of Chicago. President McClung then delivered the 
annual address to the society. 

The following standing committees were appointed: 

On nominations—M. ANDREWS of Galesburg; J. HULL 
of Bloomington; JAMEs Hannan of Chicago. 

On resolutions—C. P. Hau of Princeton; J. W. Coox 
of Normal; D. C. Rozerts of Beardstown. 

Auditing Committee—C. I. PARKER of Danville; I. E. 
Brown of Decatur; G. Cotvin of Pekin. 

Prof. Kirk of Chicago, offered the following resolution: 
“Tnat it is the sense of this society that the sessions 
thereof be held hereafter at the same time and place of 
the annual meetings of the State Teachers’ Association,” 
and moved that it be made the special order of business 
for 4 o’clock this afternoon. The motion prevailed. 
Prof. E. A. Haight of Alton, then read to the society an 
able paper upon the subject of “ Tact.” A lively discus- 
sion followed, led by Prof. Charles DeGarmo of Naples, 
and participated in by J. H. Rolfe of Chicago, W. H. 
Smith of Farmer City, A. 8. Kissell of Chicago, and 
others. A short recess was taken, during which the mem- 
bers were requested to interview the treasurer. Miss 8. 
E. Raymond of Bloomington, was introduced, and read a 
paper upon “ Premotions.” Messrs. O. M. Schee of Dun- 
dee, Gastman of Decatur, Smith of Farmer City, Haight 
of Alton, Andrews of Galesburg, and Rolfe of Chicago 
took part in the discussion. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P. M. 


E. C. Delano of Chicago, read a paper upon “ Narcot- 
ics of the School-room.” The subject was ably handled. 
Upon motion, the discussion upon the programme for 
four o’clock was taken up at this hour, as a special order 
of business was called for four o’clock. “ Hygiene of 
the School-room”’ was the topic, and it proved to be one 
of deep interest: Principals Gastman of Decatur, Schee 
of Dundee, Powell of Aurora, Delano of Chicago, Rolfe 
of Chicago, Andrews of Galesburg, and Smith of Farmer 
City taking part in the discussion. Recess. 

A letter from Dr. Gregory expressing his regrets at his 
inability to meet the principals, and hearty sympathy in 
their work, and welcome ‘to the halls of the Industrial 
University, was received and read to the society. The 
hour of four having arrived, the resolution of Prof. Kirk 
relative to the time and place of mecting of this society, 
was taken up and discussed. A motion was made to lay 
the resolution upon the table until the next regular meet- 
ing. Upon the question coming to vote, it was claimed 
that persons were voting who were not members. Upon 
investigation it was found that very few were members, 
not having signed the constitution or paid their dues. A 
recess was accordingly declared to give the gentlemen an 
opportunity to qualify. The motion finally prevailed and 
the resolution was tabled. 

By order of the society, Mrs. J. Humphreys of Bloom- 
ington, was invited to read a paper upon “ Music” before 
the society this evening, Prof. Sweeny not having arrived. 

The president appointed the following committee upon 
“Teachers and Vacancies:” Prof. Bayuiss of Sterling; 
Prof. Burriui of Campaign; Prof. Mason of Hannibal. 
Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The society convened at 8 o’clock, and listened to a 
well-writen paper from Mrs. Humphreys. It was followed 
by a song by Prof. Haight, and that by a reading by Prof. 
Smith «f Farmer City: making altogether a very enjoy- 
able evening. 

THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 8. 

Society met at 9 a. m. Prof Haight led in singing 
Coronation, and Prof. Burrill conducted the devotional 
exercises; after which Prof. Hannan of Chicago, read a 
paper upon the subject of ‘The Competent Teacher: how 
shall we procure him?” This important question was 
thoroughly and ably handled. It was further discussed 
by Powell of Aurora, Delano of Chicago, Kissel of Chi- 





cago, Miss Ruymond of Bloomington, and others. After 
a short recess, Gastman of Decatur, read a paper upon 
“Natural Science in the School-room.” A very practical 
paper. An expression was called for of all who were at- 
tempting anything of the sort in the lower grades. Anum- 
ber of principals responded. Upon motion the society 
took up its regular business. Committee on nominations 
reported as follows: For President, P. R. WALKER ot 
Rochelle. For Vice President. J. W. Hays of Urbana. 
For Secretary. L. Grecory of Moline. For Treasurer. 
E. C. Deano of Chicago. For Hx. Committee. J. W. 
Coox of Normal: E. A. Hatent of Alton; I. E. Brown of 
Decatur. Report accepted and adopted as the choice of 
the society. 

Committee on “Scheme of Reports” reported a recom. 
mendation that rules of the National Association be 
adopted. Upon motion, the subject was referred back to 
the committee for further examination and more complete 
report at the next session. Committee on resolutions 
reported as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society are due to the Faculty of 
the Industrial University for the use of the hall in which our sessions 
have been held, and especially for their kindness in showing us about 
the building and grounds, thereby adding much to the pleasure and 
interest of our visit; to the hotels and railroads which have favored 


us with reduced fare, and to the officers of the society for the efficient 
discharge of their duties. 


Resolved, That we regard with serious apprehension the tendency 
in some towns, to impair the efficiency of the High Schools by re- 
ducing the course of study; that we consider the High School asa 
necessity to the graded schoo] system, and as au important source 
from which to secure teachers for the district schools. 


Keport accepted and adopted. 


The Treasurer’s report was received, as follows: 
Cash in treasury as per report at Galesburg 





bobs beeupanbgrcawane 61.18 
Received from members after report was submitted at Galesburg. 8.00 
Received from members at Champaign 34.0 
Total cash receipts............ $133 18 
Paid by order of Auditing Committee. . 62.7 
CO BR GRORGTET... 5 «2 sc cvisccecscossanss ee $72.42 


Champaign, IIl., July 8, 1875. 
Report was accepted. 


It was moved that inasmuch as it is quite probable that 
no meeting of this society can be held one year from this 
date, unless it be held at Philadelphia, which would not 
be advisable, that the next session of this society be held 
at Rock Island, in the winter of 1875 and ’76, and that 
the ex.committee beso instructed. The motion prevailed. 
Adjourned. 

L. GREGORY, Sec’y. 


Signed, J. W. Gipson, Treas’. 


J.8. McCuune, Pres. 


jaa En 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL FACULTIES. 


Speaking of the agreement of teachers in respect to the 
value of the personal element in teaching, we claim 
that this element transcends all impressions of books or 
systems; the teacher growing as he sees and helps growth 
in the pupil. Happily there are no fatal obstacles in the 
part of the personal element in teaching. Committees 
favor it, teachers practice it, and pupils profit by it, more 
or less, but it is not as powerful as it might be. The more 
thought we give it, the less we are satisfied with its devel- 
opment. Potentially, it is the lever to move the school 
world, but actually, it has but partial working. The 
teacher needs all the powers natural to his office. Teach- 
ers are not, and ought not to be, absolute, but ought to 
have great power to do what they see to be right. Any- 
thing depriving them of, or lessening this power, is wron 
to all connected with them. It discourages them an 
lowers: standards. If popularity takes the place of inde- 
pendence, the teacher is doomed. To what functions is 
he entitled? The management of schools is divided into 
the administrative and the educational. The establish- 
ment of schools, erection of buildings and payment of 
teachers do not concern teachers as such. These duties 
belong to municipal or school boards. Under the second 
head come instruction and discipline, course and exer- 
cises, text books, examinations, terms, vacations, care of 
scholars individually ; these are personal matters entering 
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into the character and lives of teachers and pupils, and 
demanding the personal consideration which administra- 





tions as tests of individuals; how often they bring auda- 
cious ignorance to the front; how often they leave modest 


tive boards are unfitted to attempt, because unable to| knowledge in the background. They know that thought, 


acquire the needful familiarity with details. Personal 
presence and sympathy are needful to the working out of 


as well as memory, should be tried. Greater union of 


| schools would result from the work of a school faculty. 


a thoroughly good system of school education. Sensible| We are interesting ourselves, as a people, more and more 


that they cannot fulfill the duties assigned them, the com- 
mittees have transferred them to superintendents or com- 
missioners. The trust has been nobly discharged, and the 
experience of the last quarter of a century proves the 
wisdom of calling upon teachers to do teachers’ work. 
It proves that education, like all great interests, needs the 
practical efficiency of those trained in it. Acknowledg- 
ing the merits of the superintendents, it is not ungrateful 
to doubt their being equal to the educational management 
of the schools in its completeness, as in becoming super- 
intendents they cease to be teachers. Their functions are 
not solely educational, but largely administrative, and 
while doing well what they had to do, they have not had 
to do some things which the schools need to have done. 
It is to teachers that I would have the details, of which 
they alone are the natural masters, transferred. Why 
should not our committees be persuaded to transfer them ? 
The corporations and trustees of our colleges have con- 
fined themselves to the administrative labors, which have 
been a sufficient charge, leaving the cares of education to 
the teachers. The office of the college teacher includes 
all the power needful to its efficiency; why should not 
school teachers be as free? Why should not the confi- 
dence of committees in them be equally generous? But 
one reason to the contrary can be conceived of, and it is 
one of organization, merely. A college is an independent 
unit; a school in our public system is not, but is one of a 
series, from which it cannot be separated without injury. 
Therefore the educational control of a school cannot be 
given exclusively to its own teachers. Neither can the 
whole body of teachers in a district be turned into a 
faculty. But there is an organization, under which the 
schools would be kept closely together and be managed 
educationally with far more efficiency than they are now. 
Let the teachers, as a body, nominate some of their 
number as their representatives, from which the school 
committee shall elect not less than ten, or more than 
twenty, to form a School Faculty, Wherever annual 
elections of teachers are dispensed with, the members of 
the faculty might be elected to serve for three years, one- 
third retiring each year. 


This would ensure permanence to the faculty and allow 
the calling in of new members. The faculty could bear 
to the school committee the same relation as a college 
faculty bears to its trustees. If the superintendent of 
schools were its chairman, he could assist its work and 
connect it with that of the committee. It would have 
authority over instruction and discipline; would decide 
upon the introduction of new branches and the lopping 
off of old ones; the expansion and contraction of studies ; 
choice of books and methods; the standards of admission 
and promotion; rewards and punishments; hours, ses- 
sions, holidays, all the daily life of school, subject to the 
supervision of the committee and responsible for execut- 
ing their rules. The faculty would have, not a supreme, 
but co-ordinate authority, not disturbing the higher pow- 
ers of the committee. Some obvious results would follow, 
such as teaching in early years whatever the majority of 
our children most need, leaving the wants of the minority 
to be met in later years. Children need to be graded, not 
only according to their capacities, but their opportunities, 
some attending for a year, others a few years, and every 
moment of this time is to be husbanded. Could teachers 
be allowed to carry out their views, they would soon 
transfer some of the studies of the higher schools to the 
lower, but in a more elementary form, as thousands of 
children in the lower schools will never pass to the 
higher, and they will never learn what is omitted there. 
A study once begun should be continued. Reading, for 
example, would neyer be crowded out of a higher course 
by a thoughtful teacher. If left to themselves, teachers 
would attempt some alterations in examinations. They 
know how little confidence is to be placed in examina- 





in the universities, not fur their sakes, but for the colleges 
and schools to which they minister, each gaining ly the 


| other. Another result will be the increased stability of 


teachers in their calling, as the college professor is kept 
in his place by a sense of having the power proper to it. 
This is especially true of women teachers. They are 
found fault with for being in the schools at all, sometimes 
for staying there so short atime; yet what would the 
schools be without them? When I see, as I do daily, the 
self-denying labors of women who teach, their readiness 
and capacity to do their work to its utmost, I wish I could 
give them some of the power I have, wider, indeed, than 
I have, in the work which owes so much to them. Let 
them be represented and representatives in our faculty, if 
we ever have any. The faculties and schools will be 
gainers every way. But the great result to be hoped for 
would be the increase of personal influence. Not only 
seeing what ought to be done, but able to do it, more 
ome FY spontaneous, our teachers would act with fresh 
energy. I am not pleading for prerogative, but for influ- 
ence. To give this is to prepare the way for a better 
education than our schools now give. The teacher’s right 
is not to use authority, but to minister. Service is his 
calling and his inspiration. Whatever the shortcomings 
of our schools may be, let them not be ascribed to their 
clumsy organization, for of all defects, such are most 
easily remedied. 
—Dr. Samuel Eliot, to the American Institute of Instruction. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


The attempt to praise WEBSTER’s Dictionary is like 
an attempt to praise the brightness of the sun, the vast- 
ness of the ocean, or the grandeur of Niagara. The task 
is unnecessary. Every one uses it, just as every one en- 
joys the light of the sun. The few croakers who do not 
believe that Webster’s is the best Dictionary of the 
English Language should do as we have done for several 
years past, keep Webster’s and his only rival’s at their 
elbows, and consult both equally. We do not decry 
Worcester’s. It is « magnificent work, sufficient to im- 
mortalize any man, or any dozen men, to have written it. 
We enjoy it, and advise those who have Webster’s and 
have a few dollars to spare, to buy Worcester’s Una- 
bridged. But we find Webster’s most satisfactory. It is 
the last book, next to the Bible, that we would surrender. 
To part from it would be parting from a trusted, tried, 
and long-loved friend. 

The Messrs. MERRIAM are not content to follow the old 
adage to “let well enough alone.” Notwithstanding the 
world-wide popularity of Webster’s Dictionary, and the 
fact that it is giving universal satisfaction, they have 
just issued a new edition, containing four pages of col- 
ored illustrations. ‘Thirty years of literary labor by 
American and European scholars have been spent in the 
revision.” We do not know where else can be found 
such a complete apparatus for the study of American 
and English Literature, as well as for aid in daily 
reading. 
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THE great book stores of JaNsEN, McCiure & Co., 
and Kren, Cooke & Co., which have added so much to 





























the fame of Chicago, have now a friendly rival] in the 
establishment of Hap.iry Bros. & Co., Nos. 63 and 65 
Washington street. 


The history of this firm might be written for the benefit 
of young business men, illustrating the results of patient 
devotion to business, of the strictest integrity, and of a 
pleasant and accommodating spirit. No house in 
Chicago or elsewhere has a more honorable reputation; 
and the visitor who enters their store, though it be only to 
turn over the leaves of the new books which are displayed 
upon the tables of their cosy reading room, is sure of a 
cordial welcome. With the teachers of Chicago and 
vicinity, the name of Hap.ry isa household word. Any 
favor that Hiram or Sera Hap ey can do for a teacher 
is always done; and done in such a cheerful, manly way, 
that the recipient is invariably encouraged to apply again 
in the same quarter when in need. 

The firm commenced the book business in Chicago in 
1869, in a little room 17 by 48 feet, No. 41 Madison street. 
The fire disposed of the stock on hand in October, 1871, 
but the obligations of the firm were met at maturity, 
dollar for dollar. The business was continued during the 
winter at No. 783 State street, whence it was removed 
to the three upper floors of No. 136 State street. These 
proved too cramped for the growing trade, and in May of 
this year, the present quarters were occupied, an immense 
double store, 40 by 165 feet. 

The stock carried by the house is large, embracing the 
publications of every leading firm in the country. The 
books of ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. are conspicuous 
for their number and variety, though they are well sup- 
ported by volumes from the Harpers, APPLETONS, Lip- 
PINCOTTS, etc. Stationery abounds; any one’s taste may be 
suited. 

The schoo] furniture department is managed by Hap- 
LEY Bros. & Co. and Tuomas Kang, under the name of 
Hap.ey Bros. & Kane. Here are found Child’s School 
Desks, Wooton’s Cabinet Office Secretary, the most com. 
pact and most convenient writing desk in the world, 
Estell’s programme clocks, etc. 

Of course such pleasant fellows and such pleasant 
quarters could not fail to be appreciated by publishers’ 
agents. In handsomely .carpeted and walnuted parlors | 
may be found O. 8. Cook and THomas CHARLES, 
representing ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., and Col. J. 


H. Ammon, representing L. Prane & Co., who succeed 
Oscoop & Co. in the publication of Smith’s Drawing 
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books. Hrram Hap ey, the senior member of the firm, 
who in days gone by, handled the birch, is the author of | 
Hadley’s Lanmuege Lessons, so favorably known to the | 
profession. His other venture in authorship, Lee and | 
Hadley’s English Grammar, promises to be as successful | 
as its predecessor. Both have been reviewed in the 
WESTERN JOURNAL. 
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W. P. Nason, Vice President of Missouri State Normal | 
School and Professor of English Language and _ Litera. | 
ture, after having taught Lee and Hadley’s English | 
Grammar six months, under date of July 8th, 1875, | 
writes: 

“Lee and Hadley’s Grammar is the most teachable | 
book that I have ever used in the class-room. It is the | 
best book for our common schools that I have ever seen. | 
If teachers will FOLLOW the BOOK with the instruc- | 
tions given they will succeed in teaching their pupils to | 
write well and to understand the thoughts of others.” 
Hap.ey Broruers & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Il. | 
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A Juntor Crass History OF THE UNITED STATES; to 
which are added the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitutions of the United States, with copious 
Notes, etc. Fully Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 
Views, etc. By Joun J. ANDERSON, A. M., author of a 
“Grammar School History of the United States,” ete. 
New York: Clark & Maynard, Publishers, No. 5 Bar- 
clay street, 1874. 


A school history is like a school grammar, in one re- 
spect; it satisfies no one except its author. Some topics 
are treated too fully, others too meagerly; this point 1s 
not presented in exactly its true light; that point would 
be better omitted entirely. To be perfectly satisfied, every 
teacher should write his own grammar and history; he 
might then be confident that no one else was wholly 
pleased with it, and he would soon be tired of it himself. 

This little history of the veteran ANDERSON commends 
itself to our taste. Its excellences largely outnumber 
its defects. It is pleasant to the eye. There are no 
lengthy paragraphs. The leading thought of each para- 
graph is outlined in heavier type. The sentences are gen- 
rally transparent. The maps are admirable. The illus- 
trations of places and buildings are good. The dates are 
few. The “Chronological summaries” are only two in 
number, occupying less than five pages in all. The first 
—from 1492 to 1763—has a most excellent feature, which 
would have been an addition to the second. On the left 
margin are given the contemporary English sovereigns; 
on the right, the contemporary French sovereigns. Col- 
onial history is but a part of the history of England, 
France, Spain, etc., it is impossible to teach it without 
more or less of European history of the same period. 
Many a “splendid” student in U. 8. History cannot tell 
the name of the English sovereign at the time of the 
American Revolution. (Make the experiment, doubting 
teacher, on your best class.) 

The map opposite page 233 is, as the subscription-book 
men say, “alone worth the price of the book.” It pre- 
sents to the eye the “territorial growth” of the U. 8., 
showing how the government became possessed of the 
different parts of our country. 

We think Mr. ANDERSON has made the mistake that all 
authors of U. 8. school histories have made, viz.: has 
given too great prominence to colonial history. But the 
subject is presented in a far more interesting manner than 
we frequently find it. 

Of Mr. A.’s U. 8. histories, we like this the best. 


BuTLER’s PicroRtaAL HistoRY OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
With Maps and Illustrations. By Joun A. Stewart, 
Principal of the Reading, Pa., High School. Philadel- 
phia: J. H. BurLer & Co. 

This is awell-bound, handsomely-printed, finely-illus- 
trated volume, whose appearance impresses one favorably. 
The maps are unusually fine, and most of the illustrations 
superior to those generally found in school-books. It is 
acentennial volume, carrying the history of the country 
to 1875. 

Mr. Stewart divides our history into eight periods: 
I. Early Discoveries. II. Formation of the English Col- 
onies. III. Revolutionary War. IV. Development of 
the Nation. V. The War with England. VI. Extension 
of the National Territory. VII. The War with Mexico. 
VIII. The Agitation of the Slavery Question. IX. The 
Civil War. X. Effect of the War and Passing Events. 
Each period is treated with comparative fullness. The 
narrative is flowing and well sustained. Salient points 
are seized upon, and unimportant matters are wisely 
omitted. Political, as well as military, events are justly 
deemed subjects for the historian, and the young reader is 
given an insight into the causes of what otherwise would 
be unintelligible. In treating of vexed questions, such as 
slavery and the tariff, the author has written with candor 
and an evidentdesire to do justice to all parties. No par- 
tisan zeal has been allowed to creep into these pages; and 
the writer closes with the patriotic prayer that North and 
South may be as heartily united in 1876 as they were in 
the struggle of a hundred years ago. 

Questions on the text, and a pronouncing vocabulary 
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are placed at the close of every chapter. The appendix 
contains the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Constitution and Amendments, Histor- 
ical and Statistical Tables, List of Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents, Chronological Tables and Review Questions. 

The volume is a valuable addition to our school histori- 
cal literature, and wi!l find a hearty welcome. Its pleas- 
ant pages are in marked contrast with so many which 
contain nothing but the driest details, presented in the 
dreariest manner. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHILD’s First BooK IN FRENCH. By 
Prof. JEAN GusravE KEETELs, Author of “Analytical 
and Practical French Grammar,” etc., etc. New York: 
bg & Maynard Publishers, No. 5 Barclay street, 
1875. 

The title of this book describes it. It is designed for 
children who are able to read but who have no knowledge 
of the grammar of their own language. It is illustrated 
by pictures prepared for the subject of the lessons. 

The author believes in the interlinear system of transla- 
tion. Undereach French word, and in the sentences to be 
translated, is its English equivalent. This translation is 
necessarily very un-Eoglish in its idiom in many cases; 
but the third part of the book consists wholly of “ a cor- 
rect English version of the French exercises in part first 
and part second.” Vocabularies of new words are given 
with every lesson. 

In the hands of a living teacher, (and French, of all 
languages, demands a living teacher) the book will do 
good work. The method of instruction is the natural 
method, and will, if persevered in, produce the desired 
results. We are inclined to believe that the author isa 
successful teacher. This little volume of less than one 
hundred and fifty pages, he would have used for two years, 
or longer. He quotes with approbation the motto, Festina 
lente, and remarks that “It is one of the secrets of the 
profession to vary the food, in order to exercise the appe- 
tite.’ We should certainly be willing to try this little 
book with a class of children, and should be disappointed 
if the result were not success. 

We notice a few obscure remarks. For instance: “The 
e (acute) has the sound of the English letter a.” A child, 
unassisted, might ask “‘ Which sound?” 

The work may be ordered of A. BRown, 56 Madison 
street, Chicago. 


GrRapDED ExaMPLEs: IncLupIne Kry TO Same. By 
Henry A. BELFIELD, Principal of Dore School, Chica- 
go. Chicago: Gro. SHERWOOD & Co. 1875. 


In this volume of 64 pages are over 6,000 carefully 
selected examples in elementary processes, including 
fractions and simple work in compound numbers, with a 
key for the use of the teacher. The book is designed to 
furnish the pupil with the necessary work to insure accu- 
racy in fundamental operations. By using the key, the 
teacher is enabled to give a great variety of dictation 
exercises, as well as to ascertain the correctness of the 
pupils’ work. 

The book has been tried in the school room, and is 
found to accomplish the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. 


THe ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRAMMAR and ComMoN ScHoo1s; in which the Analyti- 
cal Processes known as Mental Arithmetic are assimi- 
lated and incorporated with the more Mechanical and 
Formal Processes called Written Arithmetic, thus afford- 
ing in one book a sufficient amount of Theoretical and 
Practical Arithmetic for a good English Education. By 
Edward Olney, Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Author of a Series of Mathemati- 
cal Text Books. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1875. 

It is possible to teach Arithmetic so as to leave ample 
time in a public school course for other equally essential 
studies. It is not necessary to have two species of Arith- 
metic nor to require pupils to go through several volumes 
to obtain a respectable knowledge of the subject. When 
a child has learned-to count and knows the elementary 
combinations of the digits, it is not only possible, but 
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probable, that he can learn all the arithmetic that is re- 
quisite to a good common school education within three 
years; and therefore, Prof. OLNEY’s plan, as developed in 
this book, is practical, and should meet the approbation 
of all teachers who believe in accomplishing a great 
object in a brief period of time. 
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